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Liberation on the March 
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1944, ETHYL CORPORATION 


He must have gasoline to fight. 


What’s more, the gasoline needed to 
power a plane, tank, truck or jeep must 
be top-quality gasoline. That’s why 
the antiknock quality of nearly every 
gallon of fighting gasoline—aviation 
and motor—is improved with Ethyl 
fluid. And that’s why government agen- 
cies have placed limits on the quantity 
and quality of gasoline for civilian use. 


Remember—‘“‘Gasoline powers the at- 
tack—don’t waste a drop!” 


ETHYL CORPORATIONS: 
Chrysler Building, New York, N.Y. z 











Under-water mud slinger 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


HAT’S a “‘cutter head”’. It will soon 

be at the bottom of a river; its 
round blades will turn, and chew up 
mud. Hose will suck the mud up 
through a pipe, and so keep rivers and 
harbors deep enough for shipping. But 
the shaft that turns this 2-ton mass of 
metal is under water and so the bearing 
can’t be lubricated by anything but the 
muddy water churned up by the 
dredge. This gritty mud gets between 


Shaft and bearing, and cuts up even the 


hardest metal in a few hours. 
B. F. Goodrich engineers heard of 


this mud dredge problem. They had 
developed a rubber bearing for pro- 
peller shafts of ships. Rubber is slip- 

ty when wet,'and the bearing is 
ee lubricated by water. The rub- 

t is about as soft as a tire tread and 
resists wear from small grit particles 
just as a tire does. They tried it in 
dredges and it lasted ten times as lon 
as former bearings in the severest kind 
of service. 


B. F. Goodrich Cutless rubber bear- 
ings are being used today not only on 
dredges and river boats but on war- 
ships, from the biggest battleships 
down to small craft of all kinds. : 


landing boats they have made it a 
sible to go on operating even wi 
propellers and shafts have been. bent 
or damaged. So they’re making our 
navy more efficient, saving cost and 
repair time, and they'll make similar 
savings for all ship operators after the 
wat, 

Savings in cost and better perform- 
ance of products are typical results for 
industry from scores of B. F. Good- 
rich developments. The B: F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial Products Divi- 
sion, Akron, Obio. F@3 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER aot SYNTHETIC 5 priednste 





Suchout Trailers 


SPEED BUTTER TO CAMPS ... MAGNESIUM TO PLANTS 
Over Scorching Deserts and Icy Mountain Passes 


Eight Fruehauf Trailers form a swift _2-way * ‘con- mercury drops below zero . . . these Fruehaufs haul 
veyor belt” over the toughest route in the whole __ butter, meat, vegetables, fruit and general merchan- 
Southwest. Averaging 16 trips a day . . . across dise to war workers and Army camps in Southern 
scorching desert highways with temperatures soaring Nevada . . . and return with precious magnesium 
to 120°... and climbing mountain passes where the ingots for Los Angeles plane factories and war plants. 
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that’s only half the story. ' en 
For another fleet of special Fruehauf ELEVATIONS AND TEMPERATURES EN ROUTE ON THIS 2-WAY HAUL 


V-bottom Trailers hauls the magnesium “seeps Tew iy aa This 2-way hauling operation is conducted 
ore from the mine to the plant of Basic oar ; by Nevada Consolidated Fast Freight, who 


Magnesium, Inc., near Boulder Dam, chose 8 Fruehauf Trailers to maintain their 
- where the ingots are made. . scheduled wartime service over the diffi- 


3 ‘ an ing cult route shown. Winter and summer their 
Moving this wonder metal in its vari- 


ous stages of production from mine— 
to emelter—to factory—to docks—even 


up to the battle lines themselves—is only World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


f th jobs Truck-Trail 
doing thet couldn't be done as vente ~=6-~St«é<‘é«érRW RUC TRALEE CO., DETROIT 
all, by any other method. __ Service in Principal Cities 


MOTOR TRANSPORT Will Get Your Job Done—If you aren't using truck trans- 7 Dy 
BUY WAR BONDS... and buy for keeps! portation, have you ever challenged your shipping costs and over-all omnaited fasr.icm) * 
with the job that professional haulers can do for you? 


Trailers keep right on rolling... delivering 





the goods on time. 
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Electrical Weapons by the Maker of Bell Telephones 


‘No. 1 of a series: for the Armored Forces 


The Radio that helped revolutionize 
our tank tactics 


Tn 1940 the Army brought one of its 
toughest communications problems 
to Bell Telephone Laboratories and 
Western Electric. 


A new radio was wanted for the 
Armored Forces—a multi-frequency 
set—in effect a radio switchboard to 
inter-connect tanks, scout cars, com- 
mand cars, artillery units, anti-tank 
vehicles. It must withstand unholy 
pounding, deliver messages clearly 
through “boiler factory” din. 

Normally, producing a model of 
such a complex set would take a year. 
In three months it was ready—an FM 
set operating on 80crystal-controlled 
channels, any 10 selected instantly 
by push buttons. It was tested— 


accepted—ordered in quantity. 

Production problems were many. 
But Western Electric’s long experi- 
ence—in making intricate Bell Tele- 
phone apparatus — helped find the 
answers promptly. 

Huge numbers of tank transmit- 
ters and receivers have been deliv- 
ered by Western Electric and its 
subcontractors, Belmont, Delco, 
Farnsworth and Philco. Providing 


closer control through instant com- 
munications, this radio led to revolu- 
tionary changes in tank tactics — 
enabling Armored Forces to strike 
faster, more efficiently. 

This contribution to the war is 
only one of many made by Western 
Electric—the nation’s largest pro- 
ducer of electronic and communica- 
tions equipment. 

Keep on buying War Bonds! 


Western Electric 


IN PEACE...SOURCE oF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 
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YOU'VE SEEN THIS NEW BOOK 




















THIS IS THE WAY YOUR HOUSE LOOKS LESS WORK FOR FIREMEN re WALLS FLOAT ON THIS NAIL! Reduces 
in winter with the right insula- use Gold Bond Fireproof YP the danger of plaster cracks. 
tion. Heat can’t escape through — sum Sheathing and Lath in wa With Gold Bond’s Floating Wall 
the roof and melt snow. Book —_and ceilings. ‘That’s one of the System newly decorated walls 
tells how insulation saves fuel. |= main points covered in this book! don’t have to crack. 


WRITE today for this book! It’s written for people who want 

to know about the new construction methods and building 
materials, but who don’t understand professional terms. To get it 
mail the coupon, enclosing 10¢ for mailing and postage. Or get a 
copy from your building material dealer. He’s the local Gold Bond 
Representative, your friend in the building business. National 
Gypsum Company, Buffalo 2,,New York. - 


BUILD BETTER WITH GO 


Wallboard * Lath + Ploster ~« iny * Metol Products * Wallpaint + 


JUST LIKE A COLD PITCHER IN HOT 
WEATHER — that’s how walls sweat 
when you don’t take the right 
precautions. Write for the book 
and find how to prevent this! 





Signal Corps Photo 


THE ARMY “MECH’S” GRIP OF STEEL 


It’s a simple little tool—a pair of 
pliers—that gives our army airplane, 
tank and auto mechanics the grip of 
steel needed to quickly and easily 
tighten, loosen, twist, bend or cut 
parts and materials. : 


Thousands of pairs of pliers now in 
use on far-flung battlefronts are made 
of Republic Electric Furnace Steel. 


As produced by one manufacturer, 
23 operations are required in addi- 
tion to forging. Steel cost is only 
10% of the production cost. Thus the 
steel must be uniformly sound, clean, 
strong and workable—to insure 
against imperfections that would 
cause rejection at final inspection 
and loss of the high-percentage over- 
head and labor cost. 


Republic Electric Furnace Steels are 


as CLEAN and SOUND as the most 


expert furnace practice and long ex- 
perience can make them. They are 
consistently UNIFORM and free from 
practice-upsetting variables. Thus 
they insure maximum benefits from 
mass production methods. 


And these “targeted” steels are accu- 
rately aimed at narrow specifications 
—then held to that mark precisely 
by the close control possible only in 
electric furnace melting. 

Republic Electric Furnace Steels can 


help YOU produce items that will 
bring profits in competitive peace- 
time markets. To this end, Republic 
offers you its unequalled experience 
and increased capacity as the leader 
in this field of steel-making. Write us. 
Republic Steel Corporation, General 
Offices—Cleveland 1, Ohio. Alloy 
Steel Division—Massillon, Ohio. Ex- 
port Department—Chrysler Building, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





A bet was the up-shot of an argument me and Buck were having 
@ about what to do with them flakes and scales on my j 


ev 


; go “Listen, 
wise guy,” Buck says, waving the coconuts in my face. “You've tried — 
sa od else and look at you! Are you crummy! I'm laying my month’s — 


pay that if you'll take my;advice you will get real help—and pronto!” 


He was so cocky about it that I lose 

® my temper and take the bet. “Now, 
listen, Jugend,” Buck says, ‘‘For all the 
tea in China you've got infectious dandruff 
—that means germs—lots of em! And you 
can’t fight bugs like the ‘bottle bacillus’ 
with talcum powder, or colored water, or 
lotions that have no kick. You gotta have 
antiseptic action—often—and a load of 
massage.” After we got our Listerine Anti- 
septic from ship’s stores, he said, ““You're 
starting now, and you're keeping it up 


., and massage did for me was nobod 


every day, and no fooling!” Believe you 
me, he saw that I carried it out! And was 
it swell! Right away I begin to see signs 
of improvement. 


Believe me, I was glad to lose that bet 
w —because what Listerine Antiseptic 
’s busi- 
ness! It really got after those flakes and 
scales, eased up that itching. The old salp 
and hair felt like a million, and look 
swell. Buck, being a good guy, took the 
dough and we made liberty together. 
Some fun! 


WHEN INFECTION IS PRESENT 


Get After the Germs 


That's what Listerine Antiseptic does 
—kills millions on scalp and hair. 
Maybe that is why, in a series of 
tests where dandruff sufferers used 
Listerine Antiseptic twice a day, 76% 
showed either marked improvement 
in, or complete disappearance of, the 
symptoms of dandruff in 30 days. 


Just douse Listerine Antiseptic on 
and follow with vigorous, finger-tip 
massage: See how those distressing 


flakes and scales begin to cipeppete: 
Note how itching is relieved. Observe 
how wonderfully fresh your_hair.and 
scalp feel, smell and look. 

This is the treatment that doesn’t 
fool... . that has helped thousands. 
Listerine Antiseptic is the same anti- 
septic that has been famous for more 


_than 60 years in the field of oral hygiene. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC for intectious Dandruff 
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LETTERS 


Invasion Men 


Just a line to let you know what the bo’s 
on Saipan are doing. On July 12 we started 
an organization. Today we have well over 
1,200 men and officers. The name is The In- 
vasion Men of Central and Southwest Pa- 
cific. 

This organization is made up of men and 
officers who participated in any of the inva- 
sions in the Central and Southwest Pacific. 
We are having identification cards made for 
all members. We would like to see this or-' 
ganization started on other atolls taken by 
the good United States invasion men as it 
gives them something to talk and think 
about. If they need any help in getting 
started I would gladly correspond with them 
and send them a duplicate of our card. 

Karu BERnarp, B. M. 2/c 

Acting President, Saipan Branch 

The Invasion Men of Central and 

Southwest Pacific 

Fleet Post Office 

San Francisco, Calif. 





Challenge to McLean 

In your July 17 issue, your item on page 
44 headed “Hangover” is somewhat out on 
facts. 

Last fall Harry McLean did wreck a bed- 
room in the Isle Royale Hotel here; he did 
spend the night in jail; he did pay for the 
damage wrought to the hotel bedroom—sev- 


‘ eral hundreds of dollars. But he gave no 


$5,000 to the police. 

The morning of the “Hangover,” McLean 
was put on an outgoing train by the police. 
At Point Tupper he got off and sent a tele- 
gram to the manager of the hotel as follows: 
“Thanks for hospitality. Will do as much for 
you sometime.” 

If McLean is the millionaire he is reputed 
to be, why does he’ not build in Sydney an 
opposition hotel, which is badly needed? 


Wru1aM MacDonaLp 
Sydney, Nova Scotia 


Mr. MacDonald is correct in saying Mc 
Lean did not send $5,000 to the Sydney 
police. The story of his supposed gift, widely 
published at the time, has since been denied 
by McLean. 


PP 


Fame 


Sunday night on a quiz program the ques 
tion was asked: “What is the name of the 
doctor who discovered penicillin?” — 

Rarely have I received a greater shock 


Co t 1044 We Publications, Inc. 
Printed in U.S.A. All rights Edi 
Buiding. | and 42nd Street New York 
18, New York, Address all correspondence 
eos bscriptions to Circulation 

Address: Send both old 
effective, Su —' Polocer 
poe ar ta 


years, $10 three years. 
° ites $3 50 a year. “Battle : 
en' Ss 5 | 
for Armed Forces overseas (APO or FPO) 
first-class mail $3.50 a year. 
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248,010 MILES 


Hauling war materials between Detroit and Cleveland, 
this 2-ton Dodge truck has rolled up 248,010 miles. F. C. 
Strickroot, of Cadillac Cartage Co., says: "We're counting 
on many more thousands of miles of dependable trans- 
portation from all of our Dodge Job-Rated trucks!" 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, C. B. S., THURSDAY, 9 P. M., E. W. T. 


SEE YOUR DODGE DEALER .. . NOW! 


The Government has authorized a limited number of new . 

Dodge Job-Rated trucks for civilian hauling. If wartime iB 0 D G E jo gitet T VR U C K = 
regulations permit you to buy, seé your Dodge dealer 

for trucks to fit your job. See him, too, for dependable serv- 


ice by trained mechanics using factory-engineered parts! al the jo b. oe la St lo n g er 


DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


MOST SMALL BUSINESS FIRMS SHIP NEARLY HALF THEIR FREIGHT BY MOTOR TRUCK 












































Use this Surly Sertee Transformer 


aud Dine Out with Pleasure! 


Dowr tolerate that domineering demon of the dining-room— 
the waiter who bullies you through the meal and expects you to 
like it. Screen him out of your life at the touch of a button. 

Sure the whole idea is still a postwar project in the vaguest 
stage of development. But this much is sure about it: If it uses 
an electric circuit—one or a hundred or so—Cannon Plugs will 
make it more efficient. | 

For Cannon Plugs are those quick and positive electric circuit 
_ connectors used so extensively in industry today. If you'd like to 
know more about Cannon Plugs write for the condensed cata- 
log. It doesn’t take long to ‘read — and maybe you'll 
want to keep it for reference. 


For instance do you need a battery connector in 
your business? Pictured here is the Cannon Ground 
Battery Plug and Receptacle with integral cable 
clamp (Catalog numbers A2R and AGB-2.) We'll 
be glad to send you detailed technical data on 
these or other Cannon fittings. Just ask for them. AGB-2 
Receptacle 





A2R 
See Pias, 


CANNON ELECTRIC 
Cannon Electric Development Company, Les Angeles 31, Colifernia 


Canadian Factory & Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Co., Litd., Toronto 





REPRESENTATIVES (N PRINCIPAL CITIES — CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BOOK 








when it was announced that not a single 
contestant knew the name of the doctor who 
had made this valuable discovery. Just think 
of. it—the name of Dr. Alexander Fleming is 
unknown to a vast adult population. What 
a shame! 

However, what is one to expect when only 
last year when the announcement was made 
that Dr. Karl Landsteiner, who won the 
Nobel Prize for his researches in blood com- 
position, had died, the radio announcer sand- 
wiched mention of his death between the 


Acme 


Prof. Fleming, discoverer of penicillin 


winning scores at the Polo Grounds and at 
Ebbets Field. What a travesty! The memory 
of the man who made blood transfusions 
safe of less importance than the baseball 


scores! 

It should be the duty of every teacher to 
give a detailed description of the unselfish 
labor of Dr. Fleming, the Scottish physician, 
and his discovery. And when Dr. Landstein- 
er died, every public-school child should 
have been impressed with his invaluable con- 
tribution to scientific research. 

Perhaps when our educators place more 
stress upon the achievements of our bene- 
ee et Cee eee 

to more important and more worthy chan- 
nels of thought, it may prove highly bene- 





ficial in. solving-the problem of juvenile 


cy. 


Purdys, N. Y. 


NewsweEXx readers found the full story of 
Dr. Fleming’s discovery in the issue of Aug. 
380, 1943; Dr. Landsteiner’s blood research, 
Jan. 11, 1948, and his death, July 5, 1948. 


Josern Lewis 


POD 


Freedom for Poland 

The July 17 issue of Newsweex showed a 
picture of Poland’s Mikolajczyk leaving the 
Polish Embassy in London. The Polish Pre- 
mier has certainly just reasons to be down- 
cast over the whole United Nations setup. 

In 1989 Poland was left alone, as she is 
today—now that the United States and Brit- 
ain have discarded the Atlantic Charter in 
preference to a policy of appeasing the 
US.S.R. 

‘The people of Poland will never consent 
to any Polish Government’s ceding the Pol- 
ish cities of Lwéw and Vilna to the 
U.S.S.R. for they know only too well that 
without these two cities, there can be no 
Poland. 

If the leaders of Britain and the United 














1. The desk at which Mr. Hastings opened his 
monthly bills and wrote an indignant letter to 
the electric company, protesting their adver- 
tising that the average family gets twice as much 
electricity for its money as it did 15 years ago. 
2. The electric clock at which Mr. Hastings 
looked to see if he had time to mail his letter 
before dinner. 

3. The family radio, with Junior parked close 
beside it, listening to ‘Jerry and the Jeeps.” 

4. The porch light which Mr. H. switched on 
to guide the dinner guests. 


5. The percolator, ready and waiting to do 
dinner duty. 


SCENE: First floor of the Hastings home 


TIME: The evening of August 1, 1944 . 


-_——_-—” ~ 


6. The electric range, filling the kitchen with 
appetizing odors. 

7. The refrigerator, from which Mrs. H. was 
taking trays of tinkling ice cubes. 

8. The iron, with which Nancy was pressing 
a dress for her date. 

9. The back porch, on which Mr. H. paused to 
think things over—realizing that his family did 
use a lot more electricity nowadays, and maybe 
the company was right after all! 

10. The trash can into which he tossed his 
crumpled letter. 





Don’t Waste Electricity Just Because It's Cheap and isn’t Rationed! 


160 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES Names on request from this magasine. 
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FLORSHEIM | 
SHOES 
Designed and Bull fer 
me es Rationed Wear 





Under rationing, many men are learning for 
the first time what thousands have known’ 
for so long: the quality and dependability 
that have made Florsheims America’s 
standard of fine shoe value for 52 years. 


Florshei Nw 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY ec CHICAGO eo MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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NewsWiex 


States continue their policy of abandoning 
Poland, they can well expect the Poles to re- 
sist any Soviet attempt to sponsor a sub- 
servient puppet government in Warsaw. 
Poles have long fought and died for free- 
dom—they will continue this fight until 
Poland is free—according to the Poles’ sense 
of the word, not Britain’s or the United 
States’. 
Joun S. SLopin 

Gretna, La. 
Unbiased Viewpoint 

Some time ago my son asked me to send 
a subscription for NEwswEex to an English 
regiment with whom he came into contact. 
I thought that you might be interested in 
knowing their reaction to your publication. 
The letter was written by Capt. Tom L. 
Mathias, First Battery R. H. A., Second Regi- 
an R. H. A., C. M.F., who states the fol- 
lo 

“On behalf of the officers and men of the 
battery, may I say how much we appreciate 
your gift, the first copy of which reached us 
a few days ago. We were all agreed that 
the magazine gives a very good and un- 
biased viewpoint on all affairs of current 
interest.” 

Samuet G. WacNER 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Poison Gas 

Polson gas has been used by the Jape quite 
often against the Chinese. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment has repeatedly oe been used. 


PPEDPLP 


partment believe what the Chinese Govern- 


ment said? Now Capt. Ralph F. Thompson, 
American Chemical Warfare officer, con- 
firmed it (NEwsweEx, July 17). It seems the 
War. Depertment dosen't cate if gas:tg- used 
against the Chinese seldiers. 
Prc, Sicad Yuui Jouc 
(I am a Chinese in the U.S. Army) 


In your July 2 rue you deeb on ps 
80 the Austrian dish Palatschinken. I’m sorry 
the recipe is wrong. Never are the Palat- 
schinken stuffed with jelly or cheese, but al- 
ways with jam of apricots, strawberries, 
raspberries, or prunes. 

Mrs. Oscar HELLER 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Prophecy 

I ran across this clipping from The Duluth 
(Minn.). News Tribune of Jan. 8, 1922, of 
an interview with my cousin Earl Starkey, 
who spent 1920-22 as headmaster (in Bata- 
via, Java) of a native school and representa- 
tive of several American business houses 
there. The clipping verbatim: 

“Nothing would be more satisfying to the 
natives of the Far East than a war between 
the United States and Japan, and a decisive 
victory for the United States. The war be- 
tween these two nations is inevitable, the 
natives believe, and are confident a decisive 





Cut-away view of 
New Departure 
Ball Bearing 


Ball Bearings to destroy 
Ball Bearings 


At least twenty ball bearing plants in four- 
teen or more cities of Fortress Europe 
have been blasted again— and again — 
as the quickest way to stall most enemy 
war production. Because wherever shafts 
turn, for the enemy as well as for us, 
ball bearings are utterly indispensable. 


And this continuing job is being done by 
thousands of great bombers —each func- 
tioning with thousands of ball bearings 
—from nose to tail. 


They are vital parts of every plane, tank, 
warship, fire control, landing craft. Even 


DIVISION OF GENERAL 


after breaking world’s production re- 
cords, New Departure is still hard press- 
ed to satisfy the demands of our Army, 
Navy and our allies. 


Such an unprecedented demand is an 
accurate index of ball bearing efficiency 
in bearing the loads, maintaining precise 
location of moving parts, reducing fric- 
tion and wear to an absolute minimum. 


A New Departure engineer is your as- . 
surance of bearing performance. Consult 
him while your designs are in’the form- 
ative stage. 


NEW DEPARTURE MOTORS + BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
Sales Branches: DETROIT, G.M. Bidg., Trinity 2-4700 « CHICAGO, 230 N. Michigan Ave., State 5454 + LOS ANGELES, 5035 Gifford Ave., Kimball 7161 









































NO ONE CAN 
CALL MY DAD 
A DROOP ! 


Extra Vitamins and Minerals needed 
Gow just as in winter—U. S. Gov't 
surveys show 


Does hot weather “‘take all the starch 
out of you?”—even though you get 
i plenty of sunshine and fresh air? “‘Sum- 
mer slump” may mean you're not 
getting enough vitamins and minerals, 
especially Iron, from your meals. Don’t 
run this risk just when Summer fun 
calls for more vitality and energy! 

A U. S. Government study—other 
surveys too—show that average hot- 
weather meals lacked essential vita- 
mins and minerals as much as and 
often more than winter diets. 


All the Vitamins Gevernment Experts 
and Doctors agree are essential 
Unlike so many vitamin prepara- 
































Lever Brothers Co.. 
Pharmaceutical Div., 
Cambridge, Mass: 





SEE? THE 
DOCTOR TOLD 

YOU TO KEEP 
TAKING VIMMS 
ALL SUMMER. 










THIS SUMMER...Avoid that | 
"Hot Weather Slump” 


due to lack of sufficient Vitamins and Minerals in your diet 


tions, Vimms give you not just Vitamins 
A and D, not just:important B Com- 
plex Vitamins—but all the vitamins 
known to be essential in the diet. 


Iron for good red blood. And more than 


_ that, Vimms give you vital Iron (often 


low in summer diets) necessary for 
good red blood. Also Calcium, Phos- 
phorus necessary for strong bones, 
teeth and body tissues. 


pa No product offering only one 
tablet or capsule per day can give you 
the benefits of all these Vitamins and 
Minerals. That is why Vimms come in 
three tablets a day. Take 3 pleasant- 
tasting Vimms daily at breakfast. 
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defeat would make the Japs less obnoxious. 

“*The Japs are the trickiest,- wiliest na- 
tion on earth,’ Mr. Starkey declared. “They 
will open mail, delay cables, or violate any 
law of business that ever existed. They will 
not even ‘trust each other. There are many 
rumors about the preparations they are 
making for a war with the United States, 
and I believe most of them are true’.” 

All this in 1922! 


Mrs. R. E. IncraM 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Truman’s Wallace Home 


Can it be true that the Trumans live in 
the “Wallace home in- Independence” 


~( NEwswEEK, July 31, page 33)? 


HazeE.t Bruce SuREDDIN 
_ Robstown, Texas. 


It can. The home is the family home of 
Mrs. Truman (formerly Bess Wallace). No 
connection with Henry. 

— s What in China = 
Having spent 36 years in China I might 5 
be called an old China hand: Your map of a 
part of occupied China on page $2 of the 
July 24 edition is the finest and most accu- 
rate I have yet seen. In 1988, I think it was, 
The New York Times made an attempt to 
indicate that the Japs were not in possession 
of all of Northeast China, but you have 
brought it down to date. We know that they 
hold certain cities and most of the western 
lines of communications, but your map cer- 
tainly shows where they are, and more to 
the point, where they are not. Thank you. 


J. F. Peat 
Bellville, Ohio 





No Mystery 

Can you explain to me just how such a 
picture as the one on the cover of your July 
81 issue was taken? It seems quite impos- 
sible to us. 





ALic1a REYNOLDS 
Ogunquit, Me. 





The picture was taken by a news pho- 
tographer in Germany in 1941 and sent to 
this country through regular channels. Hit- 
ler’s expression and the apparently cool at- 
titude of the generals illustrate graphically 
_the tension that has existed between them 


over a period of years. 













‘them: “The Merchant: Mari 
repeatedly proved its right to l 
sidered an integral part of our. 
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It’s been proved in war. It’s true in peace. When you 
want tough, rugged strength . . . use steel! Especially 
now that there are new and stronger steels—many 
of them developed in 174 United States Steel labora- 
tories to help fight the war. You will be able to get 
these new steels when peace comes. In countless prod- 
ucts—furniture to fence, bicycles to awning frames. 
They will be strong, durable. And they’ll carry the 
U-S'S Label... your guide to quality steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


* AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


« AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY « 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
* CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION .- FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 


COMPANY - NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY «+ 


. TENNESSEE .COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY * TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL 
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CORPORATION + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY «+ UNITED STATES 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT’COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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The Cover—These camouflaged 
American tanks roll unimpeded 
through open country on their 
Brittany blitz, and the French 
cheer as they pass ( Acme photo ). 
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For Your Information... 





John Horn 


cipally through a 


staff of editorial faa 


e are very proud 

of NEWSWEEK’s 
reputation for accuracy. 
In a magazine literally us. 
made up of facts, the 
maintenance of 
standards is difficult. 
We accomplish it sual 


termine the accuracy of every statement. 
Yet we are only human—and once in a 
while something slips through to plague 


‘such A recent error started a series of 
repercussions which left Sports Editor 
John Horn’s face quite red. John, in addi- 
tion to his regular department, writes ex- 
tra sports news for each issue of Battle 


ants who not only do careful background 
research for each story that we publish, 
but who recheck all final copy to de- 


Baby, our miniature edition for the armed 
forces abroad. Sports writers generally 
have a reputation for being vast store- 
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houses of knowledge and, after years. in 
the field, John is no exception. But one 
night while working late and fast to 
make the Battle Baby deadline jhe wrote 
a picture caption: “Lt. Gen. Hap Amold 
on a skeet range.” In the rush the incor- 
rect rank somehow managed ‘to slip 
through unnoticed. 


The error appeared only in Bat- 
tle Baby, and the matter might have 
ended right there had not one of our 
subscribers, M/Sgt. Kenneth E. Weaver 
with the United States Army in the Mid- © 
dle East, had utter faith in NEWSWEEK. 
He bet three of his buddies one pound 


.cach that Arnold was not a full general, 


and his confidence in NEWSWEEK was 
jolted to the extent of three pounds at 
current exchange—$12.82. 























Gl's ‘Cinch Bet’ Wa: Newsweek Boner; 
Mag Sends Check for Lost Pazoozas 


Sergeant Weaver wrote us a 
rather sharp letter, explaining that he 
would be only too glad to overlook the 
error if it had not been for his financial 
involvement, and Managing Editor Chet 
Shaw responded with an apology and a 
check for $12.82. The fame of the ser- 
geant’s bet spread rapidly in Egypt, and 
the Middle East edition of The Stars 
and Stripes gave it quite a story with a 
picture of Sergeant Weaver happily count- 
ing his refund and the assurance that 
“his beautiful faith in NEwsweex has 
been restor 











We still have implicit faith in 
NEWSWEEK accuracy—but recognizing the 


- human equation and our tremendous cir- 


culation in the armed forces both at 
home and abroad, we have no inten- 
tion of covering all GI bets on the sub- 
ject. 


As for John Horn, it was the sec- 
ond time in three weeks that he had made 
news for the Egyptian papers. But on 
the first occasion he had managed it on 
straight merit, his excellent handling of 
a colorful subject—Dan Parker, the very 
popular sports columnist of The New 
York Mirror. John’s story brought Dan a 
deluge of fan mail from all over the world 
—and a copy of The Egyptian Mail con- 
taining a column on Parker, crediting the 
NEWSWEEK story as its source. John is be- - 
coming accustomed to international at- 


Mr. Friendly and 
the Midnight Visitor 


John Peet was tossing and turning in~ 
He dreamed he was driving his car... 
and there was no steering wheel and no brakes. 
And so he sailed through five carsand = =~~“* 
two houses . .. : 
And then a flock of law suits with wings 
started to chase him . . . and he ran home and 
he couldn’t find it because it had burned down. 4 


And then he seemed to see Mr. Friendly, (i 
the American Mutual man, shaking his j A 





head and saying: “No insurance . . . no 
insurance ... no insurance...” 
John Peet started to sob . . . and his 
wife shook him awake. : 
Then he leaped out of bed and raced aoe ; WATE TENS 
out the door. “Where do'you think oe 
you're going at this hour of the night?” fm he { } 4 
said his wife. vat pense cS 
“To buy some insurance, of course!” Jame 
he called back. Reracsm said 
his wife. 
And that is why Mr. Friendly 
was wakened at midnight by a man 
in a long flannel nightgown who 
wanted to take out a policy. 
When the policy was finally signed, 
John Peet heaved a sigh of relief. 
“Now I can sleep in peace,” he said, 
“nothing to worry about now.” 
If you want the peace of mind 
goes with protection from. accide 
fires, thefts ... send for your free’ 
copy of American Mutual's new 
All American plan. ' 





Your helping hand when trouble comes! 


*You are the insurance expert with American Mutual's new All American Plan. You see at a glance 
your own needs . . . just how you can be completely protected. You do it yourself, for yourself. Send 
for your free copy today . . . and remember, when you insure with American Mutual you join two 
million American families. You get the benefit of 56 years’ experience, the greatest in the field. And © 
you have the opportunity to save 20% on your premiums! Send for your All American Plan today. 
Dept. A-33, American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


AM ERI CAN MUTUAL... the first American liability insurance company 


COPR. 1944, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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What’s Behind Today's 


News and What's to Be Expected 


in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Capitol Hill intimates of War Mobi- 
lizer Byrnes predict he'll quit after elec- 
tion and go into private law practice . . . 
Those anticipating a major Cabinet shake- 
up if F.D.R. is reelected expect Stabilizer 
Vinson to get a post; they choose Mar- 
vin Jones as Agriculture Secretary . . . 
Philippine nationalist leader Sergio Os- 
mefia was unable fully to repeat that 
part of the Presidential oath calling for 
acceptance of “the supreme authority of 
the U.S.” over the Philippines when 
sworn in to succeed Manuel Quezon... 
Two House members, one a Southern 
Democrat and the other a Middle West 
Republican, will soon appear in England 
to survey the war. 


Wallace—Internationalist 


Vice President Wallace’s defeat at the 
Chicago convention may make him more 
of an international figure than he ever 
dreamed. Now it’s definitely known that 
in a telephone call afterwards F.D.R. 
promised Wallace an important part in 
the next administration if the Democrats 
won. There was never a doubt that Wal- 
lace would support the ticket. He will 
campaign actively for the party, perhaps 
carrying much of the burden that F.D.R. 
would handle in peacetime. He has six 
major speeches booked and _Jinvitations 
to talk have multiplied since Chicago. 
The best guess on his future post is that 
he will head some international organiza- 
tion or become a roving ambassador, 
where his recent studies on international 
problems would prove most useful. 


‘Wooden Bullet’ Stories 


Best military information tends to 
minimize, if not completely refute, re- 
ports that the Germans and Japs are 
using wooden bullets as a terror missile. 
The stories written around wooden bul- 
lets indicate they’re particularly vicious 
because they splinter on entering the 
flesh and are hard to probe for. War De- 
partment officials concede the existence 
of the bullets but have no record of their 
use in combat. They point to the fact 
that the Germans call them “platzpa- 
trone,” meaning blank cartridge. They 
could be used only at close range and 
could not be fired from automatic 


weapons because the force necessary to . 


eject the shell would disintegrate the 
bullet. Those found in Normandy, it’s 
believed, may have been fired in despera- 
tion when other ammunition was gone 
and must have come from manually 
operated rifles and revolvers. 


More Narrow Escapes 


It’s not generally known that two other 
high-ranking U.S. generals narrowly es- 
caped death from Allied plane action a 
little more, than a month before Lt. Gen. 
Lesley J. McNair was killed by a short 
bomb. On June 22, fighter-bombers were 
sent to prepare the way for a U.S. ad- 
vance near Dellese, France. Forward 
ground lines were withdrawn 1,000 
yards, and a group which included Maj. 
Gen. Elwood Quesada of the Ninth AAF 
and Maj. Gen. J. Lawton Collins of the 
Seventh Corps collected 200 yards far- 
ther back to watch results. Their first 
contact with the tactical support came 
when a Typhoon strafed the road behind 
them, forcing the observers to take to a 


_ ditch. Shortly afterwards, fighter-bomb- 


ers dropped their loads so near that the 
officers were spattered with dirt. 


Political Straws 


Despite pre-convention differences 
with the Administration, both Farley and 
Woodring are expected by intimates to 
support the fourth term fairly warmly 
. . . Washington experts believe that 
Hamilton Fish’s slight majority in the pri- 
mary indicates defeat at the general elec- 
tion . . . Anti-New Deal Southern Demo- 
crats lay their recent reverses to the Re- 
publican plank on racial equality, which 
was widely interpreted as calling for a 
permanent Fair Employment Practices 
Committee. 


Oil Squabble 


The Empire Preference principle, for 
which Churchill made protective reserva- 
tions in the Atlantic Charter, was one of 
the lively issues at the Anglo-U.S. oil 
conference in Washington. The U.S. 
delegation wanted the oil compact to 
spell out the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity, leaving no loophole for Empire 
Preference through a charter reservation. 
The British demurred. While the U. S. 
delegation insists it yielded nothing vital; 
some U.S. oilmen think the compromise 
draft set their interest back about 15%. 


National Notes 


There’s a drive on to have the Treas- 
ury seize cars of those who violate the 
auto-use tax law, as it’s empowered to 


do, rather than prosecute in court .. . 
War Department figures on war prison- 
ers’ working hours indicate that 6,657 
are engaged on Army Service installa- 
tions in the U.S. . . . “Nimitz Victory 
Gardens” in the Pacific produce an aver- 
age of 25 tons yearly on each of their 
6,000 acres; the heavy yield is due to 
intensive fertilization and the three or 
four crops yearly in the tropics . . . Some 
congressmen complain that voters aren’t 
listening much to campaign speeches 
this year, and that the handshakes at 
clambakes and Sunday school picnics 
are again in vogue. 





Trends Abroad 


With the tide of victory running full, 
London sources believe Churchill may 
soon call a general election to capitalize 
on battle successes . . . Insiders estimate 
that Franco’s support among Spaniards 
has fallen to 15%—mostly among Falang- 
ists and government employes. But party 
feuds among the outs preclude an early 
overthrow; for instance, Socialists are 
closer to Royalists than to Communists 
. .. Because of the successes in Brittany, 
the French Committee has decided to 
await the liberation of Paris before. estab- 
lishing a capital on the Continent. 


China and the War 


Some time must elapse before the full 
story behind U. S. efforts to keep China 
in the war will be known. But Far East- 
erm experts believe Mme. Chiang’s trip 
to Rio de Janeiro will prove an important 
point. They are convinced that her ab- 
sence indicates that the Occident-minded 
Soong dynasty is losing some of its power 
and prestige in China and that the once- 
popular “First Lady” is less highly es- 
teemed than before. They attribute this 
to the failure of the U.S. to carry out 
quickly the “promises” she took back 
from this country. The resulting disillu- 
sionment has been too great even for 
Vice President Wallace to overcome. 
Moreover, old-school Chinese don’t ap- 
prove of Mme. Chiang’s western habits 
of life and dress; many resept her role as 
Chiang’s adviser, since Chinese women 
traditionally remain in the background. 


Robot Bomb Front 
Recent landings of German robot 


~ bombs in Sweden indicate that the Nazis 


are using that country as a testing ground 
for accuracy, knowing that their agents 
can more readily get news of where the 
missile landed and the extent of damage 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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in a neutral land . . . Many: London- 
aimed robots shot down by the RAF land 
in rural areas and inflict severe damage 
on farms and small communities. Ack-ack 
and aerial machine-gun fire hits are also 
more numerous than is generally realized 
. . . Berlin’s desperate effort to capitalize 
on London robot bombing is indicated 
by fresh descriptions in each day’s High 
Command communiqués. Demoralizing 
Russian front news is saved for supple- 
mental communiqués, which are issued 
at night when Germans are least likely 
to notice them. 


' 


Shorn Women 


Allied authorities are disturbed over 
the shearing of Normandy’s women “col- 
laborationists”—the term used to describe 
French prostitutes who dealt with the 
Germans—as a symptom of what may 
happen in France after liberation. Their 
concern is more deep-seated than that of 
shocked London papers. It may come to 
a question of how far French local of- 
ficials can be allowed to go in permitting 
extra-legal vengeance on collaborationists 


higher up. Authorities see in the move- - 


ment the of Fascism—sadistic mob 
action such as Nazi zealots once inspired. 
If local authorities will permit hair-shav- 
ing by special, unofficial groups, they 
vd what other steps will.they condone? 
Mob acts carried too far might hamper 
military operations. 


Palestine Problem Will Wait 


Despite worldwide Zionist pressure, 
Great Britain will not adopt a definitive 
policy on Palestine until the Indian ques- 
tion is settled, even though it may mean 
postponement until after the war. One 
British statesman has suggested to a 
Zionist leader in London that, until that 
time, Zionists should concentrate their 
efforts on economic development of their 
proposed homeland. The British atti- 
tude is inspired by the 90,000,000 In- 
dian Moslems who take a keen interest 
in the case of Palestinian Arabs. Be- 
cause the Indian Moslems are Britain’s 
best friends there and oppose Gandhi, 
London is not likely to take any step 
that will offend them. Moreover, Down- 
ing Street is quite reluctant to do any- 
thing which affects such a burning 
Middle East question. 


Czech Postwar Claims 


When the question of Germany’s par- 
tition comes up, the Czecho-Slovak Gov- 
ernment is ready to claim the area east 
of Dresden on grounds something like 
those which Hitler put forth 
Munich for the Sudetenland. The Czechs 
say that many Slavs, known as Lusatian 
Serbs or Wends, live in the area around 
Bautzen. They are the remnants of the 
Elbe Slavs, who once numbered many 
times more. Under repressions and Ger- 
manization, they have dwindled rapidly. 
The Wends tried to gain a hearing at the 
Paris Peace Conference but they had no 


influential supporters. When Hitler came 
to — he suppressed their publications 
and their language, even in the churches. 


' Foreign Notes 


Chinese officials studying postwar 
peace plans have recommended that the 
peace conference be held in the U.S. 
This would get it away from the scene of 
factional disputes which influenced the 
Paris conference of 1919 . . . Under- 
ground reports estimate that more than 
20,000 Dutch, mostly of the educated 
classes, have been arrested as hostages 
since D Day . .. A Russian military mis- 
sion has joined EAM guerrilla headquar- 
ters in Greece after visiting Tito; a 
British mission has been in Greece since 
1942, a U.S. group since 1948 ... Ru- 
mania is studying the desirability of 
damming the Danube at the Iron Gate to 
produce 1,000,000 horsepower of elec- 
“de and improve the stream’s naviga- 

lity. 


Britain’s Railroads 





Much has been heard about U. S. rail- 


roads’ war traffic problems and their ef- 
ficient solution, but the British railroads 
have had their problems and have solved 
them, too. In the four weeks following 
D-Day, for instance, 17,000 special 
trains were run; 113 trains carried mail 
for the troops; 800 trips were made by 
ambulance trains, and many rs were 
required to move German prisoners 
coastal areas to the interior. And, as the 
robot-bomb campaign coincided with the 
invasion, 175 trains were used to move 
mothers and children out of London to 
the country. 


Buna S and Butyl = - 


Important technical rubber research is 
currently being conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Akron for the Rubber Reserve 
Co. ahaa — — to find 
a way of modifyi una S synthetic so 
that less heat will be built up in tires at 
high speeds. If successful, they will mark 
an important step toward development 


of a synthetic rubber approximating the: 


natural product closely enough to permit 
its use in heavy truck tires, which today 
are using more than 60% of all stock- 
piled natural rubber. Butyl, incidentally, 
is likely to become the tire-tube rubber 
of the future; tubes made of it hold air 
three times as long as tubes of any other 
material. 


West Coast Automobiles 


In line with the West Coast hope of 
holding on to some of its wartime indus- 
trial growth, two major-automobile manu- 
facturers plan factories there for special 
models to meet driving conditions and 
local tastes. The war-spurred devel 
ment of heavy industries beyond 
Rockies is to make the plan 
feasible. Manufacture near the market 
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would cut the differential between prices 
in the East and the West by about $200 

car. West Coast models will probably 


eature higher compression, heavier 
brakes, racier lines, and brighter colors. 


Business Footnotes 


After the war, trucks and buses may 
have self-sealing gas tanks like those in 
war planes; gasoline could not leak out 
through loose seams and rivets, and the 
tanks would withstand minor crashes, 
thus lessening the fire hazard . . . The 
Justice Department has appealed to the 
President, by-passing the Army and 
Navy, to allow prosecution of a number 
of big antitrust suits held up during the 
war at military request ... Many oil and 
railroad men agree that the oil pipelines’ 
postwar economic usefulness will drop 
abruptly but believe they might be prof- 
itable if converted to natural-gas trans- 
portation. : 





Book Notes 


Tn “You Are Younger Than You 
Think,” Dr. Martin Gumpert (Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce) says you may drink, 
smoke, worry, and still live to be a hun- 
dred—enjoying life with the aid of mod- 
ern medicine and common sense . . . Dr. 
George W. Corner, Johns Hopkins em- 
bryology director and professor, has writ- 
ten “Ourselves Unborn” for Yale Uni- 
versity Press publication this month; the 
book discusses among other things the 
human embryo’s growth from a single 
cell and truths and untruths about pre- 
natal influences... “ River,” Henri- 
etta Buckmaster’s novel about the 1859 

ia conflict between those who want- 
ed slavery and mountaineers who be- 
lieved in human liberty, is on Harcourt 
Brace’s fall list. ms ; 


Radio Lines 

Larry Auler is currently giving the 
opera star Lauritz. Melchior onica 
lessons . . . Don’t be surprised if the 
former vaudeville actor Harry Savoy, on 
Camel’s summer replacement, gets his 
own regular show; the only thing lacking 
now is network time . . . There may be 
fewer stage, movie, and opera guest stars 
in the fall radio firmament; competi- 
tion for them has been so keen that their 
prices have skyrocketed. 


Movie Lines 

Clark Gable and Lana Turner will be 
reunited in a forthcoming M-G-M picture 
about Lucky Baldwin; it will be his first 
since quitting the Air Forces . . . Dan 
Golenpaul, owner of Information Please, 
is negotiating sale of motion-picture 
rights to the famous radio show; Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox is i among 


prominent 
the bidders . . . In the autumn, Walt Dis- 
ney will visit the East to make recordings 
of Benny Goodman’s band for his film 
“Swing Street.” 











| te shoemaker’s children won't go barefoot 


if the shoemaker makes more shoes 


ICTURE your job as that of a shoemaker. 


You make three pairs of shoes a week and 
that gives you a good comfortable standard of 
living. 

But being an American, you rightly want a 
better living. 


Do you raise the price of your shoes?—in other 
words, do you raise your own wages? No, 
because then fewer people will buy from you— 
you won't even sell the three pairs a week. 


So what can you do? You make’ four pairs of 
shoes a week and up goes your income, or you 
continue to make three pairs but you put more 


time on them and sb make better shoes and get 


more money for them. 


Better work or more of it is the only way anyone 


can ever get more money without raising costs and 


therefore harming himself in the long run. 


When so-called leaders tell you that you can 
get more money without more efficient produc- 
tion, they are only telling you how to destroy 


\ 


YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER.’ FASTER, FOR 


your own job. ‘“More-pay-for-less-production” 
is the surest ticket in the world to a bread line 
and ruin as millions of people have found out 
for thousands of years. More efficient production 
and an honest share of it for everyone respon- 
sible is the only hope of prosperity for soldiers 
and civilians when this war is over. You can’t 
cheat simple arithmetic. 


WARNER 
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SWASEY 
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LESS ...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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A PERISCOPE PREVIEW 








Who will win the Presidential election on Nov. 7? Whose 
election would be to the best interest of the country? What will 
be the electoral vote? What considerations will move the voters? 
Which party will control Congress? 


Using its tested previewing system, Periscope put these ques- 
tions to 50 of Washington’s best known political writers, whose 
job it is to analyze election trends. Their answers, here pre- 
sented, are based on the outlook as of today. 


Highlights of the Preview: 


@ Roosevelt is an almost 2-to-1 favorite to win the election; 33 
picked him as the winner, as against 17 who chose Dewey. How- 
ever, 23 members of the poll panel said they believed that 
Dewey’s election would be to the best interest of the country, 
21 favored F.D.R., and 6 were undecided. (This question was 
put to establish the impartiality of the poll.) 


@ The average of the forecasts gives Roosevelt 296 electoral 
votes; Dewey, 229. The remaining 6 went to other candidates. 


@ Management of the war and organization of the peace were 
cited as major influences likely to keep F.D.R. in office. Most of 
those selecting Dewey based their opinion on popular desire for 
a change, a probable early end of the European war, and irrita- 
tion with the President’s handling of domestic affairs. 


@ On the basis of the experts’ analysis, the chances are 5-to-2 
that the House will go Republican. Four predicted a Republi- 
can Senate; 46, that it will remain Democratic. 


DETAILS OF THE PREVIEW 


Each, of the 50 political writers was asked to answer five’ ques- 
tions on the basis of the Eaernt political situation. The questions 
and a summary of the answers: 


1—Which candidate do you expect to win this year’s Presidential 
election?* 


Franklin D. Roosevelt ‘ 
Thomas E. Dewey..............cceeeseees 17 








2—If you had to guess at this date, how many votes would you 
estimate each man will get? 


Answers to this question ranged from a forecast of 531—the total 
electoral - vote—for Roosevelt, to a majority of 341 for Dewey. 


Average of the forecasts on the electoral vote: 








Franklin D. Roosevellt............... . 296 
Manomnas FC, TPB Wi a5. ocigccosveoseseskss Map oeesesnnsonescsveceactcscase 229 
Others 6 








n the comemnentins 1940 Periscope Preview of 50 Washington correspondents 
deo 23), 34 predicted Roosevelt’s election and 16 Willkie’s. The average of 
electoral votes was F.D.R.-312, Willkie 219. The ve view of 118 state 

litical experts comprising Newsweex’s Election Trends panel, (NEWSWEEK, 
Faty 24), was that the Democrats would probably win 282 electoral votes; the 
publicans, 194, with 55 doubtful. 





Fifty Political Writers Appraise the Election Outlook 


3—What, briefly, do you expect to be the most important factors 
influencing this outcome? 


‘Chief answers from those predicting a Roosevelt victory: 


Management of the war and international affairs............ 28 
Roosevelt’s experience 12 } 
ae of special groups (labor, women, Negroes, 








Fear of por need for F,D. R. on postwar problems 7 
Dislike of Dewey’s backers. 2 
F. D. R.’s following still intact 1 
National prosperity 1 
Administration of democratic policies..............:cscsceseees 1 











Chief answers of those predicting a Dewey victory: 


Desire for a change, po pPasition trend against F.D.R.....18 
Irritation with F.D.R.’s handling of domestic affairs....12 














End.of the tabicag on before election................:c0000 8 
Democratic disunity, weakness with special group......... 8 | 
Dewey’s youth and ability 3 
CIO support of Roosevelt will cause suspicion................ 3 | 
Rejection of Wallace for Vice President 2 | 
pigerion of industrial workers and light registration... 2 
Ss age 1 
Weakness of the Cabinet 1 
_Isolationism 1 





4—Whose election do you think would me to the best interest of 
the country, that of Roosevelt or Dewey? 








Thomas E. Dewey 23 
Franklin D. atiea elt 21 \ 
Undecided ~A 6 





5—In the new Congress, which party do you think will have a 
majority in— 


The House? \ 

















Republicans 35 
Democrats 14 
Equal division..................06. ; 1 
The Senate? ! 
Republicans . 4 
Democrats 46 
' \ 
To be noted— 


Development of the war was conceded té be a major controlling | 
factor. Early peace in Europe would help Dewey. ! 
Twelve pasties ants predicted that from 17 to 32"electoral votes | 
would be cast for others than the major party candidates; Sen- 
ator Byrd was phic as the most likely recipient of these protest 
votes. One writer predicted that the election could not be deter- 
mined in the Electoral College and would go to the House; another 
that Louisiana and Mississippi electors,:as well as those from Texas, 
would cast —— votes. 
Only one cally cited Dewey’s youth as a factor against him; 
only one cited F. D. R.’s age against him. 
those who predicted mogeenat, 2 10 personally preferred Dewey; 


‘of those predicting Dew é ory one preferred Roosevelt. The 6 unde- | 
‘ 


cided were evenly divi 8-to-3, in their forecasts. 











H. Adams, New York Sun 





Dewey L. Fleming, 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE SURVEY 


Baltimore Sun 








Ralph W. Page, ; Philadelphia Evening Bulletin ! 


Haoad C. Albri int Washington Post Mark Foote, Booth Newspapers Drew Pearson, United Feature S yndicate 
Theodore C. Alford, Kansas City Star Warren B. Francis, Los Angeles Times Robert L. Ri: Louisville Courier-Journal 
Bert ro all New York Herald Tribune Bulkley Griffin, Hartford Times, Thomas L. Stokes, Scripps-How. Newspaper Al- | 
Windsor Booth, Philade ia Reco Charles S. Groves, Boston Glo’ liance \ 
Raymond P , Brandt, St. Louis Post-Dispatch {ay G. Hayde, Detroit News Clif Stratton, Kansas City Kansan, others 
George B. Bryant r., Wall Street Journal illiam esa, Darton International Baws Service Mark Sullivan, N. Y. Herald-Tribune Syndicate \ 
Waller S. Buel, C eveland Plain Dealer Edward a oo Mark Thistlethwaite, iationapctis News, others 
Es J. Butler, Newark Led ery — Robert a Times Bascom N. Timmons, Chicago Sun, others 

‘urner Catl e, New York Frank R. Kent, timore Ray Tucker, McClure Nev aper Syndicate 

oe Feature Syndicate Daniel M. Kidney, Scripps-Howard Newspaper Al- Esther Van Wagoner Tufty, Michigan League ot | 
Mary James rp ewer Nashville Banner, others liance 
Dickson, Gannett National Service Arthur Krock, New York Times 


ay Drummond, Christian Science Monitor 
orris D. Ervin, Cincinnati Times-Star 

Stephen V. Feeley, Buffalo Courier-Express 
Truman T. Felt, St. Louis Star-Times 


Nat S. Finney, ‘Minneapolis Star-Journal & Tribune 


os 


Home 
Everett C. Watkins, Indianapolis Star, thers 
Gladstone Williams, Atlante Constitution, 


Paul Wooton, McGraw-Hill Publications, others 
James L. Wright, Buffalo Evening News 

















. others 
Richard L. Wilson, Des Moines Register & Tribune, | 
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NORDEN BOMBSIGHTS—vYears of experience 
in precision manufacturing are enabling Bur- 
foughs to render.an extremely important service 
to the nation by producing and delivering the 
famous Norden bombsight—one of the most 
Precise instruments used in modern warfare. 

* * * 


FIGURING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES are 
also being produced by Burroughs for the Army, 
Navy, U. S. Government, Lend-Lease and those 
business enterprises whose requirements are 
approved by the War Production Board. 


orcing 


More than men and machines are meeting the ultimate test on 
Europe’s battlefields. Allied strength, determination and wisdom 
are on trial. Bitter action is now testing the adequacy of months 
of patient planning: 


Planning that produced planes, ships, shells, tanks, guns and 
other weapons of war... Planning that trained and equipped 
millions of men in all branches of the service . . . Planning that 
gathered men, munitions, supplies and food from all over the 
nation and transported them to the scenes of action... Planning 
that maintains communication lines for supply and reinforce- 
ment of troops ... Planning strategy —time and points of attack, 
necessary troops, equipment, reserves, supplies, hospital facilities 
and personnel. 


Planning on such a staggering scale involved countless hours of 
toil, mountains of paper work and literally billions of figures. 


To speed this figuring, thousands of Burroughs machines are on 
the job both at home and overseas, simplifying the work and con- 
tributing to accuracy. In war, just as in peace, you find Burroughs 
machines wherever there is important figure work being done. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT 32 


- Burroughs 


‘ 


8; ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES © NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE © BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Looks at GHQ of 
the War Effort 


The Periscope 





Tripower discussions on postwar security will start in a good 
atmosphere. Participants will seek a meeting of minds on the 
structure and powers of a world organization without attempt- 
ing a formal agreement. Conversations will last about three 
weeks. A full-dress conference will come probably around Jan- 
uary after the Big Four reach common ground and sound out 
small nations. \ 


High-ranking military planners on advisory panels indicate the 
talks will turn on the mechanics of peace enforcement. Biggest 
questions: Who will police areas where trouble breaks; how will 
the policing power be chosen (politics as well as geography 
may be a factor); who will audit expenses? The agenda ex- 
cludes armistice terms and boundary questions. 


Chinese will offer their peace views in conversations shortly 
following the U. S.-British-Russian meeting. Present indications 
point to Victor Hu, Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs, as top 
Chinese delegate. 


Pro-Roosevelt Democrats have made headway in ‘tightening 
control of party machinery. Insiders are confident that Texas, 
where the threatened revolt of electors was most stubborn, now 
is firmly in hand. New Dealers see new strength in the defeats 
of Cotton Ed Smith, Bennett Clark, and D. Worth Clark fol- 
lowing victories of 100 per centers Pepper and Hill. 


The liberal-conservative party split cannot be cloaked, but con- 
vention disappointments, though still unsoothed, are being 
camouflaged. Barkley, Rayburn, and Byrnes, Vice Presidential 
hopefuls, went down the line for the Administration on recon- 
version legislation. Wallace’s support of Roosevelt has never 
been doubted. 


Democratic campaign plans won't evolve for another two weeks. 
Leaders are marking time until the President returns from his 
secret trip. 


A twofold purpose lay behind General Hershey’s order di- 
recting induction of eligible men over 25: (1) to spur the move- 
ment from non-essential to war jobs: (2) to ease the anxiety of 
war-employed men over 30 by granting them deferments. 


Past policies are unchanged. “Necessary” men 26 to 80 in es- 
sential industries and those over 30 contributing to the war 
’ effort still are deferrable. But in some states blanket deferments 
have been given to all in the 26-to-30 group; 1-A cards now will 
go to the non-necessary in this class. Conversely, many over 80 
in important jobs now are in 1-A; these will be deferred. 


A new system of testing the mentality of prospective soldiers 
and sailors is expected to weed out the incompetent more effec- 
tively. Visual object tests are deemphasized; personal contact 
with examiners weighs more. Inductions won’t increase or de- 
_ crease but fewer good men will be deferred, fewer unqualified 
will be taken in. 


Increasing costs of medical care stir the OPA to action. An ap- 
peal to the American Medical Association to halt the trend is 
being considered. The CIO estimates that doctor, hospital, and 


drug bills zoomed 24% in the three years ending last December. 
Officials, judging from a rising tide of complaints, are inclined 
to agree. 





Tax planning is proceeding on a wait-and-see theory—wait and 
see what economic conditions develop as the war nears its end. 
The predominant thought in Congress is that no tax cut will 
come before total peace, although events following victory in 
Europe could change that feeling. 


Experts surveying postwar revenues are still in the fact-gather. 
ing stage. Privately sponsored tax plans, while leaving an im- 
print, prove mainly that parings from present tax levels will be 
smaller and harder to accomplish than is popularly supposed, 
they feel. 


The length of the European war largely will determine’ the size: 


of plane production cutbacks when Germany falls. Military 
schedules call for continued 8,250-a-month output until then. 
As war-production officials see the picture now, the longer the 
war the bigger the backlogs and hence the sharper the cutbacks 
with German surrender. 


‘The public—and the enemy—will know around Sept. 1 precisely 


how many heavy bombers are being hatched. Now a military 
secret, production is so huge that officials feel that actual figures 
will neither aid nor comfort the Nazis and Japs. - 


State highway officials are concerned lest Congress fail to pass 
this year a pending postwar road bill. The measure sets the pat- 
tern of Federal grants-in-aid for restoring war-damaged high- 
ways. State action is required to supplement it. 


The legislative path is a long one. Neither House nor Senate 
has yet acted. If not passed before adjoyxynment, the bill must 
start through Congress anew. Thus 45 state legislatures meet- 
ing early in 1945 would be unable to gear their plans to Federal 
machinery. Most of them won’t meet again until 1947. 


Jobs are as important as the roads themselves. State highway 
projects are counted on for a large quick-employment quota in 
the industrial doldrums between war and peace. 


Churchill’s brief rebuke to Argentina was more than a wrist 
slap. U. S. officials interpret it as a frank warning of British sup- 
port for economic sanctions and denying Argentina a seat in 
Aen Seca councils unless the present high-riding regime 
is ousted. 


The U. S. will not do business with the Farrell government un- 
der any conditions. The regime is looked upon as the bud of 
Western Hemisphere Nazism which must be nipped. This, of- 
ficials hope, the Argentines themselves will do as the approach- 
ing end df the war increases prospects of an economic squeeze. 


Peace prospects are prompting strong back-to-normalcy urges 
among Latin-American nations. With invasion dangers vanished 
and Germany limping, the Southern Republics are chafing ut- 
der economic sacrifices. One- and two-crop countries especially 
want the decks cleared for business-as-usual. All Latin-Amer- 
ican nations are eyeing the U. S. Presidential election for clues 
to the Good Neighbor policy’s permanence. 
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MORROW 


TODAY 


Vigil in the Age of Flight 


Scientists in aviation’s research laboratories never 
take their eyes off the future. 


In the arclight of the spectrograph the elementary 
composition of a substance is revealed and photo- 
graphed on film ... The X-ray diffraction camera 
takes pictures of chemical structures . . . Electric 


furnaces test steels in fire .. . And strange devices ~ 


torture metals and woods to ascertain their strength. 


Technicians at Fairchild use these and other tools 
constantly in their search for new applications, and 
in their control of quality. On their findings may de- 
pend an increase in power for Ranger aircraft en- 


gines—may depend the design for a new plane to 
be built for a special purpose with new materials. 


Fairchild planes are renowned for their flying char- 
acteristics . . . their stability and ease of control. In- 
verted Ranger engines, inline, aircooled, are noted 
for their smooth, compact power. Both planes and 
engines earned their reputations because of a funda- 
mental Fairchild philosophy—painstaking research 
and engineering excellence. 


The scientists behind Fairchild doors marked 
**EXPERIMENTAL— Restricted Area” are, through 


continuing research, keeping “‘the touch of tomorrow 
in the planes of today.” 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


AIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. I. ° 
Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. ... Burlington, N. C. e 


Duramold Division, New York, N. ¥ 
Affiliated: Stratos Corporation, New York, N. Y. 





DRAWN BEHIND THE LINES BY CLIFFORD SABER 


“I MADE THIS SKETCH at a hospital camp East of Alamein. Thad a lot of 
friends that night that I haven’t got now .. . but today, in the 
“ ; ae ° whisper of some melody filled with their voices and their laughter, 
I h ear th er voices a lot of things that seemed so wrong at the time have eased off, and 
the distance between us seems a little less . . . in music!” 


now...in music... 


FROM EARLY CHILDHOOD, through all the joys and tragedies of life 
. there are few of us who do not rely on the power of music to set us 
right, to give us solace and courage, to create happiness for us. 


Today . . . as we at Stromberg-Carlson devote all our hours to making 
communications equipment for war . . . we look forward to the time 
when we can again bring you an instrument that will carry music 
into your home. 


When that day comes, we will bring you radios and radio 


phonographs that will give you music, voice and every type of program 
reproduced with a naturalness you have never before enjoyed. 


BF o “E". FLAG means . Inradios, television, telephones, sound — iad 


many things to the men there’s nothing finer than a 
and women of Stromberg- 


Carlson. It means... keep turning 


aattpeeinen arnt Aas STROMBERG-CARLSON 


Bonds till it hurts. It means... give : 
blood to the Red Cross. It means A half-century of fine craftsmanship 


..keep praying and working for In Canada, Stromberg-Carlson, Ltd. 


victory to bring our boys home! ©1944, STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y- 


’ 
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Triumphs In France, Poland — 
Point Road to Early Victory 


Odds Now Plainly Favor 
Defeat of Germany by November; 
Small Countries Hunt Cover 


The big news of last week was the 
news of battles, victorious but bloody 
and hard-fought. Yet the portents behind 
the news were portents of peace, of 
peace soon: 

@ Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
backed into a—for° him—daring admis- 
sion: “I fear greatly raising false hopes, 
but I no longer feel bound to deny that 
victory may come, perhaps, soon.” 

@ The traditionally conservative London 
Economist, commenting on Churchill’s 
speech, said: “It is impossible not to won- 
der whether so much caution is still 
necessary.” 

@ Lloyds of London offered odds of 
8 to 5 that the European war would be 
over by Oct. 31. ° 

@ Adolf Hitler said that he was one man 
in Germany who would “under no cir- 
cumstances capitulate.” 

From one end of Europe to the other 
events reflected this speeding up of the 
prospects for an early Allied triumph. 
Turkey, bellwether of the Balkans, broke 
with the Reich; Finland prepared to de- 
sert the Axis camp (see Foreign Affairs). 
But most of all, on the battlefields defeat 
after defeat piled up for the Reich, 
headed by the amazing American break- 
through which converted the battle of 
Normandy in the battle of France. 


Smash Toward Paris 


The scene was a road just outside 
Rennes, the ancient capital of Brittany. 
From the north came the American seals 
—the vanguard of a young, fresh, and 
victorious army. From the south marched 
a long.column of men, four abreast and 
carrying white flags. They were tired, 


dirty, and beaten—a symbol of the de- 
clining power of the once conquering 
Wehrmacht. 


Their officers tried to tighten the ranks 
into something like a military formation. 


But the Germans had thrown away their 
arms and their ammunition, and now 
they sought to keep their lives by sur- 
render. An American officer.drew them 
a rough map which located a prison 
camp and sent them shuffling and un- 
guarded to the rear. 

There were many such columns of 
defeat on the western roads of France 
last week. Pounded and beaten until they 
could take no more, their divisions hacked 
to bits, and their chains of command 
severed, thousands of Nazis milled aim- 
lessly around in lower Normandy and 
Brittany, never knowing when the Amer- 
icans would burst upon them. __ 

For the American First Army had 
stretched the Normandy bridgehead out 
into a sprawling, fluid front. The great 
break-through which began July 25 be- 


tween St. Lé and Périers gained mo- 
mentum as if it were the heaviest of 
tanks plunging down hill. It shattered its 
way into Brittany, riding roughshod over 
disorganized, chaotic opposition. The 
Germans were forced to-tell their people 
that they were conducting an “elastic 
defense,” a term which gained notoriety 
on the Russian front as a synonym for 
rout. 

It added up to the seizure of Brittany 
and a great drive inland toward Paris. 
Hitherto-unparalleled power plays car- 


ried the Americans to Brest, famous to — 


their fathers as the largest debarkation 
port of the first AEF, to the major Ger- 
man U-boat bases of St. Nazaire and 
Lorient, and to the inland port of Nantes 
on the Loire River. Then, without a pause 
to regroup or digest the territory they 
had overrun, the Americans spun to the 
left and began punching over the fertile 
farmlands toward the capital of France. 


The Endless Streams: German broad- 
casts claimed Lt. Gen. Omar N. Bradley, 
commander of the First Army, was di- 
recting two armies, altogether 54 divi- 
sions. Whatever its size, his force was 
powerful beyond anything which the 
Americans had yet flung into battle. Cor- 
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Behind this column of captured Nazis lies Brittany where the German defeat was 


swift and costly; ahead of them is a prison camp near Avranches 


er a 
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Associated Press Photos 


The liberation of Rennes is the signal for French patriots to round up collaborationists and punish them for misdeeds 


respondents were astounded at the tre- 
mendous amounts of equipment, espe- 
cially armor, which plowed into the 
Germans. Behind the armor in a miracle 
of coordination flowed the infantry. 
Brittany fell with amazing s . Ger- 
man opposition, which included ele- 
ments of four divisions; was spotty and 
slight. Two of the enemy divisions had 
been brought from Brittany to the Co- 
tentin Peninsula in an effort to stop the 
First Arm i before it developed. 
Already they had tasted the bitter fruits 
of defeat. And when the remaining units 
- attempted a defense, Allied air support 
which General Bradley said gave team- 
work “better than we dreamed possible” 
bombed and strafed them, after which the 
armored forces blasted them, and the in- 
fantry finally killed or captured them. 
German casualties since D Day mounted 
to well over 200,000, approximately 18 
divisions. A British and Canadian cruis- 
er and destroyer flotilla sank a seven-ship 
German convoy, possibly evacuating 
troops, off Brittany. 

In addition, the is Maquis 
of the French underground hampered the 
reeling Germans. SS captives they took 
were surly and outraged. The stiff- 
necked garrison of Lorient offered to sur- 
render to the Americans, but declined to 
give up to the French. 

But most of the French in Brittany, 
their cities largely spared destruction, 
were overjoyed. From Rennes, News- 
WEEK'S correspondent, Al Newman, sent 
this report: “Half of the ulation is 
drunker than five hundred dollars. They 
form ope parades and stagger 
through the streets singing. The throng 
in the Place de la Mairie increases hour- 

-ly. The crowd cheers a parade of de-~ 
. termined-looking resistance volunteers. 
It boos collaborationists going to punish- 
ment. Some are beaten, others shot. 

“Inside the Mairie are two old Eng- 


lishwomen wearing hats seemingly bought 
at some rummage sale in the reign of 
Victoria. They have been prisoners since 
late 1940. “The Germans aren't gentle- 

itely 


men,’ says one from Cheshire. “ 
not,’ says the other.” 

Confusion Compounded: While 
Brittany was falling, the Germans were 
still fighting vigorously around Caen and 
east of the American Normandy lines. 
But when Bradley swung east from Brit- 
tany, the German battleline began buck- 
ling at both ends. 

Toward Le Mans, which dominates 
the rail’ network southwest of Paris, 
three spearheads whipped forward. “Com- 
plete and utter confusion exists in the 
German Army,” H T. Gorrell of the 
United Press reported. The Nazis were 
retreating as much as fourteen hours in 
advance of the American tanks. In a des- 
perate effort to stem the tide by splitting 


the Brittany and Normandy fronts, the 


Germans rammed four armored divisions 
against the Americans east of Avranches. 
At high cost, they ee three miles 
before they were ed and repulsed. 

Stymied around Caen for many days, 
the British slammed across the Ome, 
threatening to pocket Germans below the 
city. Other columns took Vire and 
reached Domfront. In this region the 
Germans surrendered only occasionally— 
generally to the disgust of Allied troops. 
James MacDonald of The New York 
Times met a rifleman, James Johnston of 
the British Army, who was guarding two 
prisoners. 

“They're armless,” said Johnston. “Sur- 
rendered like bloody lambs, they did.” 
Interrupting the conversation, the prison- 
ers eagerly exclaimed: “Hitler, nix} Aiit- 
ler, nix, und SS _ ka Resignedly, 
Johnston shushed them. “All right, 
chums,” he said, “why didn’t yer say so 
ten years ago and save us all this muck?” 


Drink and the Devil 

Lying within American grasp in over- 
run Brittany are the major strategical 
prizes of Brest, Lorient, St. Nazaire, and 
Nantes—four great ports through which 
the Allied armies can be supplied on a 
far greater scale than before. Owing to 
the speed of the American advance it 
seems unlikely that the Nazis have man- 
aged to wreak any such destruction as 
they did at Cherbourg; they are certain, 
however, to have done some demolition. 

Brest is the most important of the four, 
with a first-class naval harbor, an Atlantic 
commercial terminal, and some 50 square 
miles of anchorage. It is a cold, foggy ° 
city, one of the rainiest.towns in Europe, 
a fact that sticks in the memories of the 
AEF of the last war, when Brest served 
as the chief American supply base. 

Lorient is smaller but is likewise a 
naval harbor and it is conveniently con- 
nected with the main French rail sys- 
tem. St. Nazaire has more than 16,000 
feet of wharfage with a depth of 27 feet 
and a drydock 1,148 feet long. The Nor- 
mandie was built there; the British at- 
tempted to destroy the dock in March 
1942 by a daring Commando raid. Nantes 
has extensive commercial docks stretch- 
ing for miles along the placid .Loire. 


Granite Land, Granite Race: The 
main objective of the Allies was thus the 
great ports. But in getting there they lib- 
erated the most un-French part of France, 
inhabited by one of the most un-French 
of races. ’ 

Oak-covered, granite mountains form 
the core of the Brittany Peninsula. No- 
where more than 1,200 feet high, their 
upper slopes are moor cut by 
deep ravines. On three sides they slant 
Senetly te the sea where they end . 
steep cliffs, reappearing again as crue 
reefs. Between the ridges and the water 
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lies a strip of thin soil good for little more 
than: pasturage. 

Scattered over this land lives a granite 
race who boast they are the.only humans 
capable of getting a living from it. A 
good proportion of them do nothing .of 
the sort. Instead, they fish in the heavy 
swells and treacherous currents off the 
coast or sail to the Newfoundland banks 
or off Iceland for cod. The remainder 
stru with their truck gardens and 
cattle or collect seaweed to ship inland 
for fertilizer. 

Two races died out before the mod- 
ern Bretons arrived. One left only mile- 
long avenues of upright stones weighing 
up to 50 tons. to mark a ghostly history. 

e second was crushed by the Romans. 
In the fifth century came fugitives from 
Britain who continued to immigrate for 
200 years. For a religion they brought 
a compromise between Christianity and 
witchcraft-paganism which they have 
kept till now, ideas on independence by 
which they maintained their own parlia- 
ment until the French Revolution, and 
the Celtic tongue-which over a million 
still use exclusively. 


Where Ankou Rides: Independent in 
every way, the Breton will not be herded. 
He avoids towns and except in the coastal 
fishing villages has not built them. Set- 
tlements which appear as towns on the 
map cover a considerable area. In the 
middle is the bourg, the market center 
and church. Next, extending several miles, 
comes the plou, scattered hamlets of two 
or three houses, all part of the same 
town. 

The Bretons find common interest in 
their churches and their relaxation in 
church festivals and pardons (fairs some- 
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times lasting seven days). Most of these 
and the churches in which they are held 
are dedicated to forgotten Bretons can- 
onized locally but quite unknown to 
Rome: St. Briocus, St. Eoghan, St. Ro- 
han, St. John of Beverly, St. Brendan of 
Clonfert, and a hundred others. 

First, the celebrants in their old-fash- 
ioned native costumes perform the par- 
ticular religious duties of the occasion— 
bless the sea, the trees, the local stream, 
or the cattle. Then they get down to the 
business of the pardon—quarterstaff and 
wrestling tournaments and solemn, for- 
mal dances, interspersed with heavy 
drinking. (Apple brandy is frequently 
drunk, but each district has its typical 
distillation—hard spirits from local mash. ) 

There is something almost haunted in 
the fog-laden air of Brittany. The dead 
are very much in mind, and many Bret- 
ons still believe in the existence of An- 
kou, a coach driver who roams the roads 
picking up the souls of the new dead. The 
wine and laughter of the rest of France 
are missing. The tune for country dances 
comes from the biniou, a bagpipe more 
mournful than the Scots’. 

Eastward of the Brittany Mountains, 
however, the ground slopes easily down 
into the valley of the Vilaine and up 
again before leading into the maze of 
the Maine Basin. This is Lower Brittany. 
In the west it is Brittany proper, in the 
east it bears a likeness to Normandy. 
The change is gradual. 

The Celtic tongue slowly merges into 
and becomes French, open pasturage 
and forests gradually narrow to small 
well-hedged fields, oak gives place to 
poplar and apple, roads become sunken 
and, where not paved, up to the axles 
in mud. - ; 
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Down the center of Lower Brittany, 
from north to south runs the Vilaine, nat- 
ural funnel from Normandy to the mouth 
of the Loire. On its banks lies what has 
been called the world’s least attractive 
town, Rennes—capital of the old Province 
of Brittany, a hub of road and railroad 
communications, and a straggling city 
that burned down twice and was rebuilt 
in worse taste each time. 


The Cost 


Allied casualties in France from D Day 
to July 20 totaled 115,665, Supreme 
Headquarters Allied Expeditionary Force 
announced last week. The United States - 
lost 11,026 killed, 52,669 wounded, and 
5,731 missing; Britain and Canada, 6,565 
killed, 32,180 wounded, and 7,454 miss- 
ing. Prime- Minister Churchill had al- 
ready revealed that British and Canadian 
casualties equalled those of the United 
States, considering the proportionate 
strength of the armies. Thus, roughly 60 
per cent of the men in France are Amer- 
icans. 


Road to Rennes 


From Ruins and Death of Coutances, 
Yanks Drove South to Joy, Kisses 


Kenneth Crawford, NEwsweEK war 
correspondent, ‘accompanied the Amer- 
ican columns that slashed across Brittany . 
last week. Here is his story of the drive 
and of the way the French greeted the 
liberators: 


We started at bombed-out Coutances, 
where only the Norman cathedral and a 
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few other buildings escaped destruction. 
From there to the armored-column head- 
quarters far ahead, what we saw told the 
whole story of previous weeks of fighting 
—weeks of fighting that may well turn out 
to be the beginning of the end for Ger- 
man arms. 

Coutances is a sad and now familiar 
spectacle of a smashed Norman city. Be- 
cause it commanded a high point athwart 
the main north-south coastal highway, its 
German defenders had to be dislodged. 
Civilians could not be wamed away with- 
out serving notice on the Germans of im- 
ae attacks. So when the Fortresses 
et go, many French as well as several 
hundred Germans who had taken refuge 
in the schoolhouse were killed. The 
French were poking in the debris of their 
homes or returning from the country with 
packs on their backs the day we visited 
Coutances. They said liberation was 
worth destruction but without much con- 
viction. 


Victory Without Bitterness: On the 
other hand, Granville, a seaside resort 
easily by-passed by armor and. therefore 
but sligitly damaged, gave us our first 
taste of sweet victory without bitterness. 
The Hotel des Bains, although without 
water or electricity, offered good meals, 
a wide choice of wines, comfortable beds, 
and an excellent beach. Naked GI's 
frolicked in the water, sunbathed, and 
tied each other’s clothes in soaking knots, 
regardless of warnings that the harbor 
had been mined. The square before the 
hotel swarmed with French wearing tri- 
color badges, who assured the townspeo- 
ple that no strings were tied to Anglo- 
American liberation promises. 

Avranches, the next sizable town to 
the south, had been a death trap for the 
retreating column of German garrison 
troops. The main highway leading south 


was a litter of splintered wooden wagons, 
equipment, and upended horses with 
their bowels hanging out. A frightened 
foal stood close to its mother’s carcass 
near an overturned ambulance. Dead 








Roads of the Russians: A banner at Lwéw cries Welcome; a river is bridged while a gun “swims” across af ° 


Germans with caps pulled over their 
faces lay in grotesque postures along the 
roadside. Disaster had been too recent 
for souvenir hunters even to gather up 


helmets. 


Exit la Guerre: A short distance from 
Coutances, driving along with the motor- 
ized infantry column, we were suddenly 
turned back by an MP reconnaissance 
car. An officer told us that a large party 
of Germans with tanks and automatic 
small arms was cutting across the high- 
way and this battalion was not strong 
enough for the job. The road would be 
blocked until reinforcements could be 
called up. The major leading the supply 
train told us he would ty to by-pass the 
block, and we joined his train. Once 
around a bad spot, we struck out alone, 
traveling fast. 

Presently all evidence of war disa 
peared. The air cleared of dead smells. 
No explosions or rumbles of tank treads 
broke in on the sounds of the country- 
side. The sun shown down on new-mown 
hayfields. At every crossroads village 
crowds in Sunday best tossed flowers, of- 
fered wine, and shouted themselves 
hoarse. “Vive FAmérique. Vive la Lib- 
erté.” To stop was to be overwhelmed. 
There had to be handshakes and kisses 
all around. Old men, veterans of the last 
war, stroked olive-drab uniforms and 
wept. “Les Boches,” they said, “they’re 
only a few hours gone and probably still 
skulking over that next hill. 

Stopping at the village restaurant for 
lunch, we were all but choked with food 
and attention. Refugees from Rennes 
wanted to know when they could go 
home. One middle-aged schoolteacher 
made frightening gestures indicating 
what she personally would now do to 
any straggling German. A group of refu- 

Spanish Loyalist veterans wanted to 
Coon whither Wiiatis ardeld aast Hesle: 
posed. Others ‘asked whether it was true 
that de Gaulle was about to lead his 
French Army home. Madame the propri- 
etor, whose husband was a German pris- 





oner, produced a small daughter whose 
life would never be happy again without 
a short jeep ride now. 

A commotion in the street outside 
called everyone to the front window. 
Forty truckloads of prisoners, some of 
them packed with as many as 50 Ger- 
mans, smiling or surly, paraded north. 
The French in the streets watched silent- 
ly. There were neither cheers nor taunts. 
One cry of “Boche!” was quickly shushed. 
The townspeople still feared Jerry and 
were not wholly convinced of his expul- 
sion... 

An American general, sitting down at 
the end of the line, did not share these 
doubts. Nor did we that night when, on 
our return trip, we met solid lines of in- 
fantry and supply trucks coming up. 


Erwin the Absent 


Against the backdrop of defeat in 
France, the Germans last week admitted 
that Field Marshal Erwin Rommel had 
suffered injuries and concussion as the re- 
sult of an “accident in his car” during an 
air attack in France on July 17. That 
meant someone else was commanding 
when the American First Army broke 
loose. Previously, French civilians and 
German prisoners reported Rommel had 
been wounded in a strafing attack near 
Caen. 


How McNair Died 


The death of Lt. Gen. Lesley J. Mc- 
Nair in Normandy was not due to enemy 
action, as officially reported at first. To- 
gether with other American soldiers, he 
was killed on July 25 in the short bomb- 
ing of the First Army jump-off positions 
on the St. L6-Périers road. 

Rumors that McNair had died in this 
manner had spread rapidly in France and 
England even before the announcement 
was made. Air press-relations officers at- 


tached to Supreme Headquarters stead-. 


fastly denied any knowledge until 
SHAEF officially revealed it on Aug. 2. 
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. and Red Army tanks fill the streets of Kaunas as the offensive rolls on from Galicia to the Baltic 


Then they declined to comment. Lt. Gen. 
John L. DeWitt, commandant of the 
Joint Army-Navy Staff College, succeed- 
ed McNair in command of an important 
but still undisclosed post. Col. Douglas 
McNair, the general’s only son, died on 
Guam, the War Department announced 
this week. 


Tanks to Churchill 


Last week Prime Minister Churchill 
felt compelled to “divagate” from his 
address to the House of Commons and 
speak up for Allied tanks. Admitting he 
was causing “pain and sorrow” to Rich- 
ard R. Stokes, Labor M. P., who last March 
suggested a duel between a Tiger and a 
Sherman to determine their relative 
merits (another M.P. suggested that 
Stokes fight in the Tiger and Churchill 
in the Sherman), the Prime Minister 
vigorously defended the Allied tanks. 
The week before in Normandy he had 
counted nine Panthers knocked .out by 
one British Sherman which mounted a 
17-pounder gun. 

“Mr. Stokes had better pull himself to- 
gether,” Churchill said. “The notorious 
Churchill tank, the most thick-skinned 
weapon in Europe, has already won com- 
mendation . . . the Tiger and Panther 
are essentially ~ wea of defense, 
whereas the Cromwell and Sherman be- 
long to the offensive. The Churchill can 
either be defensive or offensive as circum- 
stances may require.” And then he quot- 
ed a letter from Gen. Sir Bern L. 
Montgomery which stated that “provided 
our tactics are good” the mechanically 
unreliable Tigers and Panthers could 
be defeated without difficulty, and an-_ 
other from Lt. Gen. Sir Oliver Leese of 
the Eighth Army in Italy praising the 
performance of the Churchills. 


Harbors for. Invasion 


Prime Minister Churchill broke one of 
the greatest secrets of the invasion in his 
Commons speech when he revealed that 
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a major share of its success was due to 
the construction on the Normandy coast 
of “an immense of harbors, break- 
waters, -and landing stages,” giving the 
Allies a number of ports larger than 
Dover. 

The subject as a whole is still a high- 
priority secret but censors allowed 
Kenneth Crawford, one of the war cor- 
respondents who covered the invasion 
for NEwswEEk, to cable this much: 

“Without these harbors it would have 
been impossible to unload the materials 
and guns to support the men who secured 
the beachhead and captured Cherbourg. 

“The harbor project, moreover, was 
what made a tactical surprise possible. 
The German Command obviously con- 
sidered the Normandy coast as an un- 
promising invasion door.vay -because of 
the lack of harbors. That was why +this 
stretch of coast was less strongly fortified 
than, for example, the Pas de Calais. 
The designers of the West Wall consid- 
ered high ‘tides, shallow water ap- 
proaches, and erratic Channel weather 
their firm allies, particularly in the Cher- 
bourg-Le Havre area. 

“In all this they calculated correctly. 
The weather has worse than they 
could aposomge have hoped for at this 
time of year. What they did not consider 
was the grag that the Allies could 
neutralize the defenders’ natural advan- 
tages by harbor facilities on the Nor- 
mandy beaches. There is a good reason 
to believe that even after harbor instal- 
lations were functioning the Germans did 
not know of their existence. Their air re- 
connaissance was weak, and the harbors 
ane at a distance like a confused jum- 
ble.” 


East Front Crack-Up 


Defeat meant that the next battle 
would be fought on the soil of the Reich 
itself. That was the inner knowledge 
which stiffened the sagging morale of 
the Wehrmacht last week and enabled 
it to put up the toughest delaying ac- 
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tions since the start of the Russian sum- 
mer offensive. But so far they were only 
delaying actions. The great struggle ‘had 
not really been joined; it probably would 
not be until the Red Army burst in 
great force into the Polish plain west of 
Warsaw. 

While the fighting was still extremely 
mobile, the front itself began to break 
up into clearly defined sectors. In the 
first phase after the Russian break- 
through these sectors had shifted as the 
Soviets moved their maximum strength 
from one area to another. Now the front 
fell into four natural divisions. 


Fronts of Isolation: The most isolated 
was the Latvia-Estonia sector. There, 
the Russians had broken through to the 
Baltic Sea west of Riga, the curiously 
Germanic-looking capital of Latvia, 
where Richard Wagner once. conducted 
as a young man. By this breach in the 
German lines, the Red Army succeeded 
in trapping its biggest bag of Nazis since 
Stalingrad. They included two full ar- 
mies under the command of Col. Gen. 
Georg Lindemann, numbering between 
20 and 30 divisions. 

Another isolated front stretched along 
the Carpathian Mountains in Eastern 
Galicia, when the Soviets had backed the 
Nazis into a pocket in the oil-producing 
region of prewar Poland. However, the 
loss of the oil was a foregone conclusion 
for the Germans. What they were fight- 
ing for was to prevent the Russians from 
breaking through Beskid Pass. into 
Czecho-Slovakia and the Hungarian 
plain. 

A third more or less separate front 
took shape, on the ‘approaches to East 
Prussia. Contrary to all expectations, the 
Germans were able to rally and for sev- 
eral weeks hold off the Russian advance. 
But from both north and south of the 
Insterburg Gap, through which the Czar’s 
forces plunged in 1914, the Red Army 
drove to the sacred soil of the Junkers 
(NEWSWEEK, July 24). 

All three of these drives were big and 
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bloody. But in a strategic sense none 
held much promise of achieving impor- 
tant results. That was the function of 
the attack into the heart of Poland itself 
and that was why the greatest battle 
shaped up there. On those plains there 
is plenty of room for armored formations 
to deploy and meet in head-long action. 
To understand the tactics involved forget 
about fixed lines of defense and imagine 
the battlefield in terms of the ebb and 
flow of vast numbers of men. 

If the Russians win, then the Germans 
must fall back into the eastern provinces 
of the Reich itself. If the Germans win, 
then the Soviets must withdraw into 
Eastern Poland, there to regroup for a 
further effort. A Nazi victory might allow 
the Wehrmacht to shift troops to the 
west and probably would mean that the 
war would last through another winter. 

The outlines of the Soviet plan for the 
battle were already beginning to take 
shape. In the north the Red Army 
clamped a tremendous vise on Warsaw— 
a ruined capital living its last hours of 
German occupation. Already, 25,000 
Polish patriots had risen and seized vital 
buildings in the center of the city. With 
the fall or encirclement of Warsaw the 
Russians can pour into the plain to the 
east. In the south, other Soviet armies 
crossed the Vistula River and headed 
straight for Cracow, from which they 
could pose a three-way threat—a flanking 
attack against the Germans in the Polish 
Plain, a straight drive on industrial 
Silesia, or an assault across the Moravian 
Gate into the heart of Czecho-Slovakia. 


Watchdog of H.M. Navy 
Fraser, Who Sank the Scharnhorst, 
Now Britain’s Jap-Hunting Admiral 


“He’s an animated billiard ‘ball. No 
matter how hard you hit him, you just 
click off without even making a dent. 
But if you get hit, that hard surface 
really hurts you.” 

Germany learned the validity of that 
description of Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser 
‘during his two years with the British 
Home Fleet. Now it is Japan’s turn, for 
last week Fraser was named Command- 
er-in-Chief of the British Eastern Fleet 
in place of aging Admiral Sir James Som- 
erville. The move expressed Britain’s 


determination to defeat the Japs as quick-. 
e tha 


ly as possible. In peacetim t transfer 
would have been a humiliating demotion. 
Now, with the naval spotlight shifti 
from Germany to Japan, it has far bigger 
potentialities than the sea war against 
Germany. When the Nazis fall, or even 
before, the British can shift a huge fleet 
to the Pacific. 


Guns and Gardens: Admiral Fraser is 
a stocky, unassuming Scot whose red hair 
has tumed gray in his years with the 
Royal Navy. He is the navy’s greatest 
gunnery expert and his books on 


the sub- 





ject are texts for the fleet. He is convinced 
of the value of the airplane and helped 
develop the Fleet Air Arm. < 

A bachelor, he lives with his octoge- 
narian mother in East Molesey, Surrey, 
when he is in England. Their house is 
crammed with navy trophies and paint- 
ings of naval heroes. Over the desk in his 
study hangs a drawing of Nelson as a 
young man and on the floor lies a Persian 
rug which he brought home as one of the 
presents he gives his mother after every 
trip. She has been very ill for the past 
eight months and their parting before his 
trip to the Pacific may be their last. 

Admiral Fraser likes golf, cigars, and 
walking his Pekinese Binkie. Like rhost 
naval officers, he loves gardening. While 
he was with the Home Fleet, he dug and 
tended a garden in the unfriendly soil of 
the Orkneys near Scapa Flow. Perhaps 
the best key to his character is his pref- 





British Combine 
‘Tubby’ Fraser faces east 


erenee in nicknames. Although he earned 
the title “Arctic Fox” for his exploits 
against the Germans, he prefers being 
called “Watchdog of the Navy.” 


The Bastard’s Doom: A reticent man, 
and one able*to make the right decision 
swiftly, Admiral Fraser showed both 


_ qualities in the sinking of the Scharn- 


horst, the climax of his command of the 
Home Fleet. For even his staff did not 
quite know what was going on until after 
it happened. : 

That was the day after Christmas 1948. 
Escorting a convoy to Russia, Admiral 
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Fraser flew his flag from H. M.S. Duke 
of York. Suddenly in the murky Arctic 
daylight the German battle cruiser 
Schamhorst became visible speeding 
toward the convoy at 28 knots. A Scot- 
tish rating on the bridge of the Duke of 
York was told to announce over the 
loudspeaker system that the Scharnhorst 
was being chased. He simply bellowed: 
“The bastard’s oot!” The story of how the 
German raider was chased down and 
sunk has become a naval classic. 


Packed Punches: Getting the convoys 
through to Russia was Fraser’s primary 
job during his four months as second in 
command of the British Home Fleet and 
his fifteen months as commander-in- 
chief. His enemies were the Luftwaffe 
and German warships based in Norway. 

Hé immediately put the Fleet Air Arm 
into action against the Luftwaffe by 
using carrier-based planes and borrowing 
a carrier from the United States. He re- 
routed the convoys so that they hugged 
the northern icecap; there they were saf- 
er from attack even though the route 
was longer. 

But he still had to worry about the 
German ships hidden in the highly de- 
fensible fjords, ready to dart out at a 
likely target. Living up to his motto: 
“Pack your punches with everything 
you've got,” Fraser sent midget subs up 
the twisting 50-mile Alten Fjord where an 
entire German squadron had anchored. 
The midgets hit the 52,000-ton battleship 
Tirpitz so hard that she was out of com- 
bat for six months. In April of this year 
he sent three flights of Barracuda torpedo- 


bombers after her and disabled her again. 


The General's Son: Bruce Fraser, 
whose name is a constant reminder of his 
claim of descent fronr‘Robert Bruce, King 
of Scotland, was born in 1888. Although 
his father was a general in the Royal En- 
gineers, young Bruce at 14 became a ca- 
det aboard the famous training ship 
Britannia, took “firsts” in all his subjects, 
and specialized, then as later, in gunnery. 

In the last war “Tubby” Fraser served 
as gunnery officer on the cruiser Minerva 
in the Dardanelles and East Indies be- 
fore joining the battleship Resolution in 
the Grand Fleet. In 1920 he was in 
charge of a British naval mission in Azer- 
baijan in the Caucasus when the Com- 
munists took over and plumped him, his 
five officers, and 40 ratings into jail. 
There they stayed for six hungry months. 
They were finally permitted to receive 
food packages but had no utensils to eat 
with. Eventually they were exchanged 
for Russian prisoners in British hands. 

Twenty-three years later, just before 
the Scharnhorst was sunk, the Home 
Fleet flagship made its first visit to a 
Soviet harbor and the Communists re- 
ceived Admiral Fraser quite differently. 
Vice Admiral Golovko, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Russian Northern Fleet, 
staged a party for the British. Fraser 
gave him a plaque carved with the crest 
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ire Recapping Method 


@ General Tire Dealers alone offer you 
the pioneer, scientific recapping method: 
The Kraft System. 10 factory-control steps 
—by factory-trained men on factory- 
specified equipment—using special 
Kraft-designed balancer, gauges, ther- 
mometers and other scientific, quality 


controls —are your guarantee of safe, 
dependable, extra recap mileage up to 
General’s famous Top-Quality standards. 


For controlled quality recapping, right in 
his own shop, take your tires—passenger 
or truck—to your General Tire Dealer, 


Exclusive with Dealers for The General Tire 


REG. U.S, 
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The same Quality ...same Extra Mileage ... everywhere 
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LU AA Lead THAT WRITES 


THE WAY YOU WRITE 


Here are the refill leads all America is rave 
ing about! With Scripto you can actually 
select a lead designed to fit your own 
writing style... your own writing pressure 
and your own type of work! For office, 
school or home—for all who write or figure 
— there’s an extra-strong, _fine-writing 
Scripto Lead, exactly suited to your indi- 
vidual requirements. Choose from 10 de- 
grees of black and 17 popular colors... 
lengths 136 and 4 inches . . . extra strong, 
uniform and smooth! Ask for Scripto 
Leads, Scripto Pencils and Scripto Erasers | 
at office supply houses, book stores, college 
shops, drug stores, 5c-10c-25c stores, post 
exchanges, ship’s service stores and other 
stores carrying popular priced writing 
materials. Scripto Leads, with the red 
circle on the pack, fit all mechani- 
cal pencils made to hold standard di- 
ameter (.046-inch) leads. Prices 5c, 


THE LEADS THAT WAVE HELPED - 10c, 15c and up, Get a pack today! 
MAKE SCRIPTO PENCILS : 
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- Russia and France: The Railing and the Wall 


by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C. B:, C. B. E., D. S. O., British Army, Ret. 


London—(by wireless)—Often- one 
hears it said: “How do the Russians do 
it? Why can’t we do the same?” In other 
words, how comes it that without sta 
or let the Russians are able to laun 


battle upon battle and add victory to 


victory, whereas it takes eight weeks of 
fighting for the Anglo-Americans in Nor- 
— to effect something as spectac- 


Is it that Russian generalship and 
tactics are superior? No! Instead, it is 
that tactics are invariably circumscribed 
by strategical situations. 

In Eastern Europe the Russians are 
fighting in a vast theater of war in 
which the front is so extensive that, in 
spite of the immense forces it engages 
it is, so to say, full of flanks. Therefore, 
there is no unbroken or continuous 
front. Instead, there are two chains of 
opposing armies with intervals (un- 
manned spaces) in between the armies 
composing each chain. These intervals 
at times have exceeded the entire length 
of the Normandy front. 

In Western Europe, until the break- 
through into Brittany, the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans were forced to fight in a restricted 
peninsula on a front which was flankless 
and less than 100 miles in width. And 
although they have now been able to 
break out, until recently the frontages 
in the various sectors were so narrow 
that, if attacked, the Allies could rapid- 
ly be sealed up ‘at short notice. 

Therefore, until the attack on Brit- 
tany was launched, the two strategical 
situations were totally different, as dif- 
ferent as a railing from a wall. One was 
full of gaps, the other solid, though not 


of a solidity throughout. Conse- 
uently, tactical problems were also 
ifferent. In one case they consisted of 

on gaps; in the other in boring 

them or hammering them through. 


It may be said that tactics are the 
art of making holes and preventing 
them from being made—through men, 
through fortifications, through ‘armies, 
and groups of armies. As has been the 
case for centuries past, the instruments 
of the tactical artist fall into two main 
groups: (1) weapons which pound 
(batter down) and (2) weapons which 
exploit (go through). Obviously then, 
should the enemy’s front be like a rail- 
5 Ag second group takes the lead, or 
if like a solid wall, the first. 

Today the second group is represent- 
ed by mechanized and motorized forces. 
When the situation is such that they 
lead so long as they are adequately 
supplied, their sole alternatives are to 
advance or retire until the advancing 
side is exhausted. . 

Again and again we saw this in 
North Africa. We also have seen it in 
Russia. In 1941 the Russian front was 
-full of gaps and, because the Germans 
were more powerfully motorized, an 
easterly war of movement followed un- 
til the winter of 1942-43. Then, on ac- 
count of German exhaustion, the initia- 
tive passed to Russia when an identical 
westerly war movement set in. This 
war can only be halted either by Rus- 
sian exhaustion or by the Germans’ 
building up a solid front. - 

Should the .second of these alterna- 


tives take form, then the Russians will ; 


be faced by a problem similar ‘to the 
one which faced Anglo-Americans in 
Normandy—a situation in which pound- 
ing weapons take the lead. Instead of a 
series of mechanized torrents pouring 
through a series of gaps and enveloping 
or forcing retirement of the armies 
flanking them, a canal will have to be 
dug through a solid obstruction. 

Normally this is done either by sur- 
prising the weak sector or by attacking 
in force in an important sector. In the 
second case, the aim is not to break 
through but instead to draw in the re- 
serves allotted to weaker or less impor- 
tant sectors in order still further to 
weaken them; next, all of a sudden to 
strike one of them in force and pene- 
trate; and lastly, to pour through the 
gap a la russe, or 4 la Montgomery at 
Alamein. 


This is what was accomplished in 
Normandy—a Caen pounding battle fol- 
lowed by a Brittany -exploiting battle. 
When the second fully su , then, 
although the German tactical front may 
still remain unbroken once that front 
is pushed back, a gap in the German 
strategic front will have been bored 
which will extend from the Gulf of St. 
Malo to the Gulf of the Lion. Then we 
may see an even more mobile battle 
than any yet fought in Russia. 

The long and short of this brief study 
on the relationship between tactics and 
frontages is that when fronts are bro- 
ken, the battles generally open by ma- 
neuvers and when solid--if the attack is 
successful—they end with such opera- 
tions. 
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ot the Duke of York and a bronze plate 
inscribed: “Honi Soit Qui Mal Y Pense.” 
Golovko replied by giving Fraser three 
‘ balalaikas and a black-marble desk top. 


A General Cries 
bastion in 


Myitkyina, the chief Ja 
Northern Burma, was completely cleared 
of the enemy last week afte 








in Burma they would be sent home. They 
had been in action for three months and 
were suffering from malaria, exhaustion, 
and malnutrition. 

The blow: to their morale came near 
the end of May. Allied positions at 
Myitkyina were so ‘precarious that Lt. 
Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell ordered as 
many able-bodied inen as possible to be 


Uncle Joe’s Command 


Chiang Kai-shek’s Chief of Staff, Ad- 
miral Mountbatten’s deputy commander 
in the Southeast Asia Command, and the 
commander of all American forces in the 
China-Burma-India theater was promoted 
last week. The holder of those three posts, 
Lt. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, was nomi- 


er 76 days of thrown into action. An inexplicable mis- nated for the rank of full general. After 
siege. At the same time it was belatedly understanding between headquarters and Senate confirmation he will be the sixth 


but officially disclosed that the Ameri- 
cans who made its capture possible by 
seizing the main: airfield May 17 later 
suffered an “almost complete breakdown 
in morale.” 

The men were Brig. Gen. Frank 
Merrill’s. Marauders, who won a Presi- 
dential unit citation for their almost, in- 
credible. forced march to the North 
Burma field. Some of. them had been 
promised that after one difficult mission 


medical. officers caused several hundred 
convalescent Marauders to be put back 
on active duty. General Stilwell wept 
openly when he heard what had hap- 
pened. 


General Merrill relinquished. his com- 
mand to become General Stilwell’s per- 
sonal representative at Kandy, not be- 
Tekh cise for Py = d the 
ill ich for the second time this 
year forced his withdrawal from the front. Army ‘personnel board and former eitiel of ata 


four-star general on active duty.° 

There are two reasons behind the ad- 
vancement of the wiry, 61-year-old gen- 
eral, whose troops show. their affection 
for him by referring to him as. “Uncle 
oe” instead of the widely publicized 
Vinegar Joe.” For one thing, his promo- 
tion will give him equal rank with the 
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Chinese generals under his command and 
with Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten. 
That may mean the forming of a new 
Eastern Asia command with Stilwell in 
charge of the Chinese and American 
armies. 

For another thing, he will have equal 
__ rank with Gen. Douglas MacArthur. That 
seems to imply that MacArthur’s active 
career will end with the campaign to re- 
gain the Philippines. Presumably, the 
plans to land in China, which the Navy 
is supporting, do not call for such large 
armies on the Asiatic mainland as to need 
two American full generals. 


Messerschmitt 163 


As four 1,000-plus bomber attacks in 
as many days last week hit German oil, 
aircraft, and V-1 plants, the American 
score for last month was announced. In 
July the Eighth Air Force in England, 
the Fifteenth in Italy, and the Eastern 
Command in Russia had dropped 73,000 
tons of bombs in 59,000 sorties, shot 
down 1,073 German planes, and de- 
stroyed 300 more on the ground. Bomber 
losses were 1.5 per cent of the total sor- 
ties; fighter losses were .7 per cent. 

In current raids, ranging from the 
experimental secret-wea establish- 
ment at Peenemiinde on the Baltic to the 
Rumanian oil fields at Ploesti, Luftwaffe 
interference ran from nothing to vigor- 
ous. The Americans sighted but could not 
catch a new German plane, the Messer- 
schmitt 168. Although press reports 
called it rocket-propelled, NeEwsweex’s 
London bureau cabled that it was jet- 
propelled. 

The new German fighter hardly looks 
like an airplane. It is just a flying wing 


with no fuselage or tail. But it is believed 
to mount two cannon and possibly ma- 
chine guns. Its propellant can be switched 
on and off to save fuel for a few bursts 
at terrifically high $ . Because its fuel 
consumption is high, it can probably fly 
at top speed for no more than eight or 
ten minutes. The planes seen were un- 
doubtedly piloted by the crack Luftwaffe 
squadron which. has tested all new Ger- 


man combat planes since 1940. 


58 Strikes Again 


- — have been Task pare = 
Only that t aggregation of aircr: 

carriers pt geet «2 headed by Ad- 
miral Marc A. Mitscher, could have 


_ struck so fast and so hard. 


In two action-packed. days last week, 
American carrier aircraft hit nearly every 
ship in a big Jap convoy midway be- 
tween Guam and Tokyo. Surface vessels 
of the force then moved in close and 
shelled shipping and shore installations in 
the Volcano and Bonin Islands, only 480 
nautical miles from the Jap homeland. 

The Americans sank or damaged 38 
of the convoy’s ships, including a light 
cruiser and three destroyers or destroyer 
escorts. They leveled Omura town on 
Chichi Jima, which means Father Island, 
the largest of the Volcanoes, and blasted 
three other islands in the two groups. 


Nine Kinds of V-1 

In the first four years of the war Ger- 
man bombs wrecked or. 2,750,- 
000 houses in. England and Wales—more 
than one in every five. In the first seven 
weeks of attacks bv robots, flying bombs 
razed 17,000 houses and damaged 800,- 


These victims of the robot blitz were killed and wounded in Aldwych, famous crescent just off London’s Strand 


000 in “Southern England, including 
London”—one out of every 

That was the grim tale of robot dam- 
age as told by Prime Minister Churchill 
last week. Deaths from 5,340 robots num- 
bered 4,735, an average not quite so 
high as in the 1940-41 blitz. But the num- 
ber of wounded (14,000) was. nearly 


~ double the blitz rate. Churchill warned 


Londoners to expect “long-range rockets 
containing a heavier explosive charge 


. than the flying bomb and intended to 


produce a great deal more mischief.” 

Meanwhile, in an attempt to lay a 
“bomb carpet” on’ London, the Nazis 
sent over the longest and heaviest stream 
of flying bombs so: far. Heavy cloud. 
banks hampered the defending fighters 
and enough bombs crashed through to 
wreck seven hospitals and to do other 
damage which the censorship would not 
permit to be ified. 

For fourteen hours the robots came 
over, some sounding like an outboard 
motor, others of the new glider type like 
an eerie, high-pitched whistle. This glid- 
er bomb has a 23-foot.wingspan and a 
$0-foot fuselage but carries the same 
1-ton load as ori robot with its 
16-foot wings and 25-foot fuselage. The 
authoritative British magazine, The Aero- 
plane has listed nine types of V-1 seme 


areas. Many of them were boys.and girls 
and mothers with babies. Another mil- 
lion, including women with school-age 
children, registered to leave London by 
special train on Aug. 8. For those who 
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sign:. “If doodle dallies don’t dawdle. 
Dive!” 


Gothic Lyin’ 

Two weeks ago the Fifth Army en- 
tered the part of Pisa which lies. below 
the Amo River. Last week the Eighth 
Army drove into the southern part of 
Florence, which is also on that side of 
the same river. A few miles above those 
cities lies the famous Gothic Line, where 


t 





- had to stay, the best advice came from an 
- anti-aircraft battery which posted this 








the Nazis plan to stop the Allies cold. 

The Germans have cried out loudly 
that they wish to preserve the art and 
cultural treasures of such cities as Flor- 
ence and Pisa. But the Nazis don’t want 
to evacuate the cities and withdraw to 
their Gothic Line. They want to fight for 
them and make the Allies take the blame 
for the destruction. 

Reports from the Fifth Army have said 
that the Nazis were using the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa as_an_ observation post. 
This the Germans deny. But they dug in 
well in the northern section of Pisa. Re- 


o 
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peatedly the Nazis have declared that 
Florence, great art center of Tuscany, 
would be an open city. But when the 
British entered Florence, they found five 
of the six historic bridges which span the 
Arno had been destroyed. The one re- 
maining, the Ponte Vecchio, was blocked 
at both ends by demolished houses. 
Bitterly branding the destruction as 
“vandalism,” the Allies said the Medi- 
terranean Air Forces had spared the 
structures. As if in reply, Nazi artillery 


from the northern end of the “open city 


of Florence shelled the. British. 





WAR TIDES 





Nowhere in the world where the 
war is being fought does geography 
place its indelible stamp upon strategy 
to a greater extent than in the Pacific. 


force the continuous cooperation of air, 
sea, and land power but they place up- 
on leadership the onus of selecting 
wisely out of the many those objectives 
which are paramount. 

The occupation of Sansapor off the 
western tip of New Guinea is an illus- 
tration of the efficacy of sea power in 
forcing an issue. Sansapor illustrates 
what cannot be done unless sea power 
implements air power. While the Japs 
at Manokwari to the east of Sansapor 
are cut off between the open sea to the 
north and the high mountains to the 
south, existing upon accumulated sup- 

lies and what they‘ can pick up local- 
y, those at Sorong have an escape 
route south through the deep-water 
Sele Strait, lying between Salawati 
Island and Northwestern New Guinea. 

Nor can enemy sea traffic with South- 
western ee poy gett: of the 
great McCluer , the important po- 
sition at Babo, and points west—be cur- 
pee bara sty: og Mimaal A 
strategic island of Ambon is occupied. 







Formerly this island played a in 
Dutch defense strategy. The a 4 
water bay is safe.iamell weather, with 





feet of water a@mgside the 310-foot 


concrete dock. The ‘ * penne of this 
area is indicated by constant air 
attacks made on important objectives 


in the space bounded to the west by 
Flores. and Halmahera. 


NY 


* bases are under construction, does 
owever put us a step nearer to acquir- 
ing air bases on the road to Southern 
Mindanao in the Philippines. Sansapor 
is only 83 miles from Kabui Bay in 

i an island to the northwest— 
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Not only do geographic circumstances 


The occupation of Sansapor, where _ 


W 
and 278 miles from the southern tip of | 
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Morotai, an island just north of Halma- - 


hera. Kabui Bay, a well-sheltered deep- 
water anchorage about 7 by 7 miles in 
extent, is only one of several on Waigeo 
Island, and on the southwest coast of 
Morotai there is a narrow but deep- 
water, sheltered area almost 15 miles’ 


g. aw 

The present objectives of these moves 
along the northwest coast of New 
Guinea would appear to be: (1) the 


establishment of land-air bases for the 


protection of our convoys when they 
pass into the Celebes Sea; (2) neu- 
tralizing those of the enemy nearby; 
(3) the isolation of Jap military forces 
in detached island positions; and (4) 
the occupation of those areas which 
have a high strategic value. 

With some of our strength in the 
Southwest Pacific tied up in containing 
movements, with no good base 
for large convoy operations north of 
Australia, and with no great influx of 


ih aon we 


Dictator of the Route to the Philippines: Geography 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


troops into this area expectable until 
the campaign in Europe is over and 
troops. start moving through the Medi- 
terranean and Indian Oceans toward 
the Far East, the best present trans- 
purt lane for continuous troop move- 
ments toward the Southern Philippines 
would appear to be via the Central 
Pacific along the direct route, runnin 
by Kwajalein, Eniwetok, Guam, a 


then south. Palau is still in Jap hands, 


but it has a strategic value which is 
high and which will remain high until 
the Southwestern Pacific campaign is 
cleaned up. 


In a sense Palau is another Truk, 
if recent accounts can be relied upon 
(good reconnaissance should: help to 
substantiate them). The westernmost of 
all the Carolines, it is 500 miles from 
the southern tip of Mindanao and 975 
from Cape Engafio on the northern 
tip of Luzon—about 350 miles nearer 
than Guam. A bombing air sweep of 
660 miles.covers. the Southern Phili 
pines to the Zamboanga Peninsula, 
Palau lies directly on the best clear- 
water route from the Central Pacific to 
the Celebes Sea, for south from the 
Talaud Islands to the Celebes the pass- 
age is filled with small islands and 


s. 
In the Palau group, gay is the 
largest island, about 23 miles long. It 
covers the deep-water approach from 
the west to a sea area behind the enclos- 
ing reef, rough 18 miles long to 6 
miles wide, which, if reports are correct, 
has been cleared to give sea room for 
many large, deep-draft craft. The island 
itself has a few hills, about half the 
height of those found‘on Guam. It is 


also one link in the Jap air chain stretch-. 


ing through Halmahera to the Carolines 
and would appear to be the best sea 
base for operations directed toward. the 


Southern Philippines until the Sulu. 


Archipelago is reached. 
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Race Trouble in Philadelphia 


Brings Test of Wartime Powers 


Fair Practices Committee, 
CIO Failure to Forestall Strike 
Forces Action by Government 


To the 3,000,000 people of Philadel- 
phia and its suburbs the case at first 
seemed simple beyond words: A fractious 
minority group of white employes of the 
Philadelphia Transportation Co., oppos- 
ing better jobs for the company’s Negro 
workers, had started a work stoppage 
. which spread quickly to all 6,000 em- 
ployes. Racial prejudice certainly was 
the mainspring of the trouble. But the 
solution was not simple at all. 

For five days, as Philadelphians walk 
to work or rode in trucks and private 
— they found these consequences at 


@ The tie-up of the city’s 1,982 street 
cars, 869 subway and elevated cars, and 
564 buses had left the Federal govern- 
ment with one of the most extraordinary 
strike situations of the war on its hands. 


@ Production in the nation’s second arma-. 


ment center was suffering to an estimated 
extent of 10 per cent. . 

@ Although violence had been kept fairly 
well in hand, explosive tempers still were 
likely to set off sporadic racial disorders 
at any moment. 

@ The government had seized the com- 
pany’s vast properties, but the workers 
were still staying away from their jobs. 


: aome 
Soldiers guard a strikebound car barn 


* ‘Newsweek, Avucust 14, 1944 


With its 180 square miles, Philadel- 
“aura vay, dar esis 96 It is crisscrossed 
y surface trolley and bus lines that fre- 
quently carry passengers a dozen miles to 
jobs within the city limits. The two sub- 
ways are jammed daily. One—the Market 
Street Subway—extends into West Phila- 


. delphia and through the northeast to 


Frankford as an elevated line. Though 
these lines have operated peacefully for 
a generation, the history of transit in 
Philadelphia has several y chapters 
(notably the strikes of 1910-16-18). 


Brotherly Love: Of late years, man- 
agement-labor relations generally have 
been amicable. Workers belong to three 
unions: Transport Workers Union (CIO), 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Employes 
Union, lindepe ent), and Amalgamat- 
ed Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employes (AFL). Last March 
the CIO -—_e se a the independent 
group as collective-bargaining agency, 
polling 4,410 votes against 1,815 for the 
PRT and 1,637 for the third union. 

On Dec. 27, 1943, the company was 
ordered by the President’s Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee to stop discrim- 
inating against Negroes in upgrading em- 
ployes and training new ones for plat- 
form work. The company replied it had 
no objections (since the war the city’s 
Negro population has increased from 
250,000 to 325,000) provided it did not 
violate the union contract. The employes’ 
union protested. Nothing was done. 

On July 8 the company posted no- 
tices in its barns stating that, retroactive 
tu July 1, the company was accepting all 
qualified applicants for employment. The 
posters explained that the company was 
subject to the War Manpower Commis- 
sion’s stabilization plan, requiring that 

ualified job applicants passing through 
United States Employment Service 
be accepted. Shortly afterward eight 


Philadelphia stories: Marie Quigg, a motorist, has been hit by a.tossed brick; Osmond Taylor, held as a hoodlum . 
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Heme: it te potion. of hee file 


There is no substitute for the warmth, security, and 
influence of the home in a child's life. 

And in wartime, we in America are having this simple fact 
brought home to us with new force. 

But the provision of adequate home life for children is not 
alone a wartime problem. Every father has this responsibility 
during his children’s impressionable teen years, when proper 
environment is so vital. 

Both in wartime and peacetime many families, every year, 
‘are left destitute upon the father’s death. Without funds 
they cannot keep their homes—the center of a family’s life, 
the forttess of a child's future. So life insurance, which pro- 
vides funds to protect your wife and children, is a funda- 


mental security for the family at any time. It can assure them 
a living income, clothe them in your loving care far into the 


* future—the unpredictable future. 


Let the Prudential representative review your life insurance 
needs and help you toward the peace of mind which proper 
preparation for the future can bring. You will find him a 
friendly, experienced authority on how best to protect what 
is most dear to you. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICER: NBWARK, NEW JERSBY 
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~ reaction from the War Labor Board. Not- 
ing that both the company and the TWU 
opposed the strike, the WLB directed the 
employes to return to work immediately. 
When this move failed, President Roose- 
velt on Aug. 3, ordered the Army to take 
control of the system. Maj. Gen. Philip 
Hayes, commanding general of the Third 
Service Command, was named the War 
Department's. representative .to take 
charge of the properties. 


The Stalemate: But the strike which 


they return to work. Though 4,410 of the 
men had voted for the CIO union as its 
collective-bargaining agency in March, 
the CIO proved powerless to do anything 


James McMenamin. chairman of the 
_ strikers’ committee, harangued the: work- 





in the company. 


Finis: Late Saturday, the powerful arm 
of government broke the strike. Within 
the space of a few hours these a 
curred: (1) 5,000 soldiers in full battle 
dress entered the city; (2) General Hayes 
= . ordered the strikers back to work by 

52:01 am. Monday, ernie Army 2 
“sonnel would operate system; 

. a : 1 


maintenance workers, all Negroes, began All that the majority of Philadelphians deferments of the strikers and 7), 
training as motormen._. knew was that at'4 aim. Aug. 1, 

The CIO union thereupon stated it of the cars and bus 
would place no contract obstacles before ning and that as 
the Negroes and added further that it ‘sure brought 
was pressing for War Labor Board tem virtually 
proval of a new armen i ¥ 
owever, union leaders not 
reckoned with the possibility of the 





5 





Ustetherty Violence: When the day 70 per cent on the first day of the strike. retum. By Monday the strike was. over. 
of trouble d Army and Navy officers for The strike plai ‘was ai 
Tribune, a Negro daily, likened it to ~ t to go back to their j met with test of its kind for three instruments of 

or , 


and put the blame on Frank P Carney, likewise were met with scorn or catcalls. In t. In five days, this 
oresihent of the emplaves union. Douglas a dozen places violence flashed much hed been demonstrated: Sime 
MacMahon, international secretary treas- ge seen age geine the three could quell the flames of racial 
urer of the Transport Workers Union, wed Independence Hall, rang the hatred by either edict ‘or force. Public 


blamed “a small clique of disgruntled Liberty Bell with a heavy inion and clear thinking ig, might con 
self-seeking ” The ia and cried: “Liberty, that’s a oof bask? de > ‘ = 
; perooee wise roe re the cause? Not only Philadelphians but 


ascists.” 
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not doing anything ‘worth writing 
up. He switches cars around at a 
big Southern Pacific terminal yard. 

But Jim Blake’s been railroading 
more than 30 years, and he knows a 
lot of answers. Recently when we’ve 
had to train new railroaders, Jim’s 
experience on the job has been very 
valuable to us. 

We depend a lot on men like him 
to keep the war trains moving... 


Late in °41 Jim Blake was ready to 
quit work and switch onto his pension. 

But when the Japs struck at Pearl 
Harbor, Jim decided on a different 
plan. With a lot of the young men go- 
ing off to war, Jim figured he’d better 
stick on the job for the duration. His 


Tailroad and his country might be 


_ All this explains why Jim Blake is 
9 Mill a railroader. He's doing his part 























Meet Jim Blake, “retired” 


The way Jim Blake figures it he’s 





every day to help win this war as soon 
as possible. For Victory will bring the 

oung men home again . . . and then 
Jim lake can really retire. 


To old-timers like Jim Blake the 
strategic importance of S.P.’s 15,000 
miles of line is plain as daylight. 

We serve the great arc of West and 
South. From Chicago, from the Pacific 
Northwest and the deep South, South- 
ern Pacific routes converge at West 
Coast ports, bringing troops and sup- 
plies for the war against Japan. 

In addition to this heavy westbound 
traffic, we must move to eastern centers 
vast quantities of food, raw materials 
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Let's buy MORE War Bonds! 








and industrial products of the West 
and South. 


America’s wartime transportation 
needs are challenging the best we rail- 
roaders have to give. 

Our people work today with the same 
unbeatable spirit that built Southern 
Pacific’s western link of America’s 
first transcontinental railroad. 


During this war, railroad men and 
women are doing the greatest job in 
transportation history. That is why 
Southern Pacific and other railroads, 
though short of manpower and equip- 
ment, have been able to carry the 
record load. 


S Pp : 


The friendly Southern Pacific 


Heapquarrers: San Franctsco 


URGENTLY NEEDED: Men and women for thev- 


sands of interesting, good-paying, essential jobs 
on Southern Pacific and other railroads. 
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The Nation Faces Tests of Morale 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The current crisis in war produc- 
tion, due largely to the of M 
relatively small quantity of la’ 

a few sehicel pants, ty county 
minor crisis in morale. It is only one 

hitch in what is in danger of becom- 
ing a progressive crisis in morale as 
we get nearer to the end of the war. 

As in the earlier stages of the war— 
and indeed in the two or three years 
preceding Pearl Harbor—the trouble 
with our morale is not lack of confi- 
dence but overconfidence. Overconfi- 
dence does not harden the will or en- 
courage the utmost exertion of effort. 

To put the current ig in proper 
perspective, two em- 
phasis. The first is a it is attribu- 
table only in small part. to the move- 
ment of workers to jobs with better 
peacetime pi : ss the turn- 
over in shipy: eee “a3 
war production be been cen high tron 
out the war. There has been a =. 
or less constant movement away from 
the West Coast Navy Yards to take 
one example. But it has been offset 
until recently by the recruiting of new 
workers. The recruiting of labor for 
war <8 yo gp in many sectors has 
drop et raged ue in ~ to 
the eeling at the war with Ger- 
many is nearly over and that it will be 
followed by sharp cutbacks in war 
production. — 

Part of the difficulty is attributable 
also to chan wn in design and to sud- 
denly expanded military demands for 
certain items—demands which overtax 
present plant facilities even when they 
are fully manned. The consumption 
of high-octane gasoline is outrunning 
all estimates ‘aaeaty with the decline 
of the Japanese and German air forces, 
Allied bombers can make more sorties 
than when they had to —— — 
strong opposition. Accordingly o: 
course, they use more bombs. 


The second point to note is that 
the present crisis would never have 


occurred if the nation had been fully - 


mobilized for war, with the aid*of a 
universal service act. Lacking that, the 
“ney a by wecadt . 
Byrnes (see page are p 

the most effective that can be a S 
In especially acute situations, such as 
the manufacture of cw fer’ Fae 
they can be supplemented, as they are 
being, by the release of experienced 
: the nape But their suc- 
cess depends largely on weenie prop- 
aganda and and local effort. 


war already. Even now Southern Eng- 
land is going ¢ — an experience 
- No one could 


were angrier at Japan than at Ger- 
many. We have waged war only a lit- 


tle more than half as long as the Brit- . 


ish, and, on the home front, with 
safety, agg ar and prosperity. When 
Germany has been ten, will the 
mee Tog “ym heathy Japan a 
oughly and as quickly as possible pre- 
vail im shaping our behavior? 


It will be entirely understand- 
able if airmen and troops who trounce 
the Germans feel that they have done 

enough: That the drubbing of Japan 
should be left to others. Yet many of 
them will be needed in the Far East— 
, but some 


ing in the Pacific who 

y fought as long as, if not 

longer than, the senior yong Samer Lng 
erans of the war against German 

How will American fighters of the 

theater feel when they are 


Epi another fos, xpos 
won daa? 
Severe tests.of our morale lie ahead 
—tests more difficult in some ways than 
pire py mies Seay on ~7 ade 
which can be met y self-imposed 


ye 
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a fourteen-point agenda on Federal-stat 
functions, but the task which lay closest 
to Governor Dewey’s heart was political 


When ‘the Governor and his wife 
walked up the steps of their 150-year-old 


Senge hg Y., 2. Se 


completed a 2,000-mile trip which could 
not show its real results until Nov. 7. But 
it was evident that a fundamental step 
had been taken: In three days of con- 
ferences in St. Louis, managed to 
infuse both spirit and 

GOP machine that as recently as June 
had been soggy with defeatism. 


eat be classified as a campaign trip. 
Indeed, a stop at Pittsburgh had gotten a 
moderate cea he to _ 
been Wma by a stirring welcome 
But St. Louis, the next 
another matter. When Governor iloy 
and his party left their train in the Union 
Station at 8:45 a.m., less than a hundred 
persons were on hand to greet him, while 
the trip to the hotel was through vir- 
tually empty streets. The explanation of 
the red-faced Missouri GOP organization 
at this oversight: Party workers had been 
too busy with primary duties the day be- 
fore (see page 43). 

An hour later the Governor, with his 

ing mate Gov. John W. Bricker of 

Ohio at his side, was at work. First re- | 
sult: speedy and unanimous ——. 


conversion, pom bars insurance, renee 
lic works, ‘and other issues, stressing de- 
centralization of administration to the 
states but leaving the Federal govern- 
ment in a dominant 


of them. 

The national chairman asserted that 
his reports made Dewey a certain win- 
ner with 311 electoral votes (for an in- 
dependent survey, see Preview, 
page 20) but confined hi to a na- 
tionwide estimate. Of the 96 COP gov- 
pwcedie pare reservanons about the 

ances ir states going Republican 

November. (the states: California, 


Dewey would win nationally, 
coded that a stif fight ies ahead in the 
bailiwicks. 


Out cf the Dewey and Brewnell con- 
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I'M YOUR MAN, BOSS ! 


When the old boy hinted that the 
job of furnace man in our new house 
would be mine—I felt just like those 
blueprints look. That was before [ 
discovered what a cinch it would be. 
You see—we’re going to have Bryant 
gas heating. 

Sure, you’ve heard the neighbors 
praise it to the skies. And our archi- 
tect says it’s just the thing for folks 
who enjoy a little loafing with their 
living. This Bryant gas heating, says 
he, is clean as my last night’s platter, 


costs less to operate than most of 
you think—takes so little space that 
there'll be room for a recreation 
room below decks. And a gadget 
on the wall always keeps the heat 
just right while the furnace man 
snoozes on. 

Lots more pups like me will be 
getting a chance to tend Bryants. 
Smart ones know the right answer. 
It’s like I told the old boy—“I’m 
your man, Boss!” 


THE BRYANT HEATER CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
One of the Dresser Industries 


LET THE PUP BE FURNACE MAN 


HEATING 





Men Who Plan beyond lomorrow 
refer the Worlds Lightest Highball! 


TOMORROW'S BOMBS WILL DESTROY FIRES! 


For America’s safety tomorrow, fire patrols will roam the skies, 
in radio communication with forestry stations . . . equipped with E 
war- perfected range finders and bombsights. Chemical bombs 5 


will accurately blanket and smother flames before they have a IMPORTED) 
& ed 


F eee 
chance to spread destruction. 
* * * 


OR YOUR PLEASURE today, Seagram was already 
FH pianning six long years ago...when Battleship was 
the first American bred and owned horse towin England’s 
Grand National Steeplechase ... Germany recalled her 
American ambassador . . .‘‘The Life of Emile Zola’’ 
was the movie of the year . . . and Seagram was care- eo 
fully selecting the finest and lightest of Canadian whiskies. ae Sas ee mee anaes ee 
Today you can enjoy those same whiskies in your 
V.O. CANADIAN ... mellowed by age and skillfully 
blended for the world’s lightest highball! 


Six Years Old —86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 


CANADIAN WHISKY © A BLEND OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
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N.Y. Herald Tribune . 


Young Lady and a Crow: Tiny Susan Lowes confers with Deacon, talking 
crow at the Bronx Zoo, New York. Deacon, a toughie of some repute, came off second 
best in a fight with a cat the night before, losing a clump of feathers. Deacon drinks 
beer, hoards pennies, and is master of the following repertory: “Bowwow” (cause 


of cat fight), “Hello,” and “How are you?” 





ferences with the governors emerged the 
conviction that Dewey's campaigning 
would be extensive,, with speeches in 
most of the 26 states represented at the 
conference. For their part, the governors 
likewise will campaign outside their own 
states for the national ticket and spend 
increasing time on organization at home. 
The chief lure for them is the definite 
possibility that a November victory for 
the Dewey-Bricker ticket may mean 
channeling Federal ‘patronage through 
their state organizations. 


Half a Horse: Excepting the fourteen- 
point agreement which was published in 
full after its adoption, Dewey limited 
himself during the week to hints of how 
the Republicans would meet Democratic 
campaign arguments: 
¢ Chal nging the ““Commander-in- 
Chief” theme, Dewey argued that most 
of the next President’s term (1945-49) 
will be served in peacetime. 
€ Disputing New Deal retrospective ar- 

ents dating back to the “Hoover 
epression,” the GOP candidate contend- 
ed that “it took a war” to end the “Roose- 
velt depression which lasted eight years 
_ ten million unemployed continu- 
ously.” 
€ Hooting at the “don’t change horses” 
appeal, Dewey held that the Democrats 
already had “demolished” it at Chicago 
Asbo, they changed one-half of 
rse.”* 





Voting in Dog Days 

Six state primaries last week had only 
one thing in common: apathy. Plainly, 
the voters in New York, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia 
did not want to risk the August heat. But 
the results on other counts varied widely: 


New York: The interest centered on 
three races for Congressional nomination. 
Prime attraction was the effort of a coali- 
tion of Republicans, Democrats, and 
American-Laborites to unseat Hamilton 
Fish, gangling hero of the last war, ex- 
All American football star (Harvard), 
Republican blueblood, isolationist, and 
twelve-times-elected congressman from 
President Roosevelt's Hyde Park district. 

With New York City newspapers in 
full cry, a group headed by the play- 
wright Maxwell Anderson and the actress 
Helen Hayes conducted a sledge-ham- 
mer attack on Fish, accusing him of as- 
sociation with Nazi sympathizers and 
demanding® support for Augustus W. 
Bennett, a Republican entered unop- 
posed in the Democratic primary and 
seeking to capture the GOP nomination. 
In the closing hours of the campaign—in 
which Fish shrewdly played off New 
York City “interference” against local 
pride—both Gov. Thomas E. Dewey and 
Wendell L. Willkie (N Aug. 


EWSWEEK, 

7) called for his defeat because Fish had 
asserted: “The Jews are for Roosevelt and 
the New Deal. 

Fish won the Republican nomination 
by a 3,000-vote margin. Bennett, whose 
two-party primary total exceeded Fish’s, 
will oppose him as an Independent Re- 
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publican in November. But Fish, noting 
that he pulled 300 write-in votes in the 
Democratic primary and had already re- 
ceived the -primary endorsement of 
Fred M Newburgh Democratic 
chairman, predicted that he would pick 


~ up 6,000 “Jeffersonian” Democratic votes 


and be reelected. 

All three primaries—Republican, Dem- 
ocratic, and American-Laborite—were 
pushovers for two New York radicals: 
Congressman Vito Marcantonio and the 
Rev. A. Clayton Powell, the latter a Har- 


_ lem Negro. 







Missouri: Sen. Bennett Champ Clark 
had the backing of Sen. Harry S. Tru- 
man, the President’s running mate, and 
of Democratic National Chairman Rob- 
ert E. Hannegan, both of Missouri. Yet 
highly organized CIO opposition, an 
anti-New Deal and isolationist record, 
loss of strength in St. Louis and Kansas 
City, and other factors cost Bennett Clark 
his Senate seat. His vanquisher: A’ 
General Roy McKittrick, a party wheel- 
horse, who won by 20,000 votes. GOP 
Senatorial nominee chosen in same pri- 
maries: Missouri’s colorless, steady gov- 
ernor, Forrest C. Donnell, whose chances 
of election shot upward because most 
Missourians believe Clark would have 
been harder to defeat than McKittrick. 

Rivaled only by Dutchess County, 
N. Y., home of both President Roosevelt 
and Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, little Leba- 
non, Mo. (population 5,025), shot into 
the headlines when two of its sons, Phil 
M. Donnelly and Jean Paul Bradshaw, 
won the Democratic and Republican gu- 
bernatorial nominations respectively and 
will face each other in November. 


Kansas: Sen. Clyde M. Reed and the 
solid GOP House delegation won easy 
renominations last week save one: Con- 
gressman William P. Lambertson, who 
was upset by Albert Cole, a small-town 
GOP Laveen Reason: Against the ad- 
vice of his friends Lambertson, from a 
heavily Republican district, made a se- 
ries of attacks last year on the war 
records of President Roosevelt’s four sons 
(subsequently disclosed: Lambertson’s 
own son had asked for noncombat duty 
on religious grounds). 


Kentucky: Senate Democratic Leader 
Alben W. Barkley won an easy 8 to 1 
victory over six opponents and will face 
the GOP nominee, James Park, Lexing- 
ton attorney, in November. 


Tennessee: Congressman Albert Gore, 
86, whose induction into the Army was 
halted last year by Presidential interven- 
tion, won Democratic renomination by a 
wide margin over W. H. Turner, a veteran 
of the last war who challenged Gore’s 
right to stay out of this one. 


Virginia: A CIO attempt to send Viv- 
ian Page, an attorney, to Congress from 
war-booming Norfolk failed when State 
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Latest family reunion: This picture was taken on Christmas last year° 


‘The Nation’s First Family: Three Generations _ 


Associated Press 


Sistie and Buzzie, now grown up: Eleanor Boettiger, 17;:and Cartis, 14 


* ghiftings the 


now the intimate gatherings: 


_early years were no more than memiories. 
~The war, domestic ci ran 


predilections had scattered the 

pest wr gabe ena y doaiie-thes 
Roos gt galbe — mare 

ttern of Roosevelt ‘life 

<a and oc- 

i ili uni ts, 

children, and grandchildren; euch Yaee, 
what the others were doing. | 
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War Takes the President’ s Sons to the Four  Cimmets of the Earth 
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Fighting Sons: Col. James Roosevelt, U.S. M.C. (upper left); Lt. John Roosevelt, U.S. N. (lower left); Lt. Franklin D. 











Tnternational photoes 


Roosevelt Jr., U.S.N., with his mother; Col. Elliott Roosevelt, AAF 


winked at trespassers. Secret Service or- 
ders brought a renewal of strict enforce- 
ment, but the White House intervened 
and the barricades vanished. 


Family: Since 1933 two of the Roose- 
velt family elders have died—Mrs. Sara 
Delano Roosevelt, the President’s mother, 
and G. Hall Roosevelt, his wife’s brother. 
Divorces, remarriages, and new mar- 
riages have changed the family make-up. 
Grandchildren now total thirteen. For 
nearly four years family gatherings have 
been virtually im ible: The last time 
the whole family was together was 
Christmas 1940. But through all the 
changes the President and Mrs. Roose- 
velt have managed to keep in contact not 
only with their children but with their 
grandchildren. 

Last week Newsweek found the 
tamily in this line-up: 

@ Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, her second 
husband Maj. John Boettiger, and their 
son John Roosevelt Boettiger, 5, at the 
White House. The children of her first 
marriage to Curtis B. Dall, Eleanor 
Roosevelt Dall: (now Boettiger), 17, and 
Curtis Roosevelt Dall (now 

14, have left their West Coast and 
are living at Hyde Park. 

€ Col. James Roosevelt of the Marine 
Corps, at the Naval Base at San Diego, 
Calit., with his second wife Romelle 
Schneider, whom he married in 1941. 
Twice decorated, James engaged in the 


raid on Makin Island in 1942 and was 
a Marine observer with Army forces that 
landed at Makin- simultaneously with the 
Marine landing on Tarawa. He has also 
served at Kiska and in the Aleutians. 
The two children of his first marriage to 
Betsey Cushing (now Mrs. John Hay 
Whitney) are Tivin g with their mother. 
They are Sara Delano Roosevelt, 12, and 
Kate Roosévelt, 8. James saw his father 


acceptance speech. 

@ Col. Elliott Roosevelt of the Army 
Still Photo Section, in London. Tempo- 
rarily unattached, he has been twice mar- 
ried. His four children—one by his first 
marriage, William Donner Roosevelt, 11; 
and three by his second m 
Chandler, 10, Elliott Jr., 8, 
Boynton Roosevelt, 3—are with their 
‘mothers. Elliott last saw his father at 
Casablanca. 

@ Lt. Comdr. Franklin D. Roosevelt jr., 
on duty in command of a destroyer escort 


children, Haven, 4, and Ann S 


, Ruth 3 


War-to-Peace Plans 


On the opening day, only 77 of the 
531 members of the Senate and House 
were in their seats, but Congress was 
definitely back:to stay until it could rush 
reconversion bills into law. Before other 
members 5 be Scag Maco their 
campaigns for reelection, Congressional 
committees must first perfect the bills 
deniqned to ease the United States off a 

w. 


eats feat Sows Sasa a See 
parties 
action, the sooner to clear the decks for 
the November elections. 
Actually, Congress was not caught 
short by the imminence of a German 


-crack-up. Committees of both houses 


have been working for months on bills 
aimed primarily at two goals: demobili- 
zation ot both servicemen and war work- 


or unemployment compensation to b 
the transition gap. One Senate group, 
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backed by organized labor, was urging 
adoption of the Murray-Kilgore bill-to 
guarantee the jobless unemployment com- 
tion* indefinitely: plus six monthis 

vocational training for a new job 
and up to $200 transportation to it. Pay- 
ment would be made by the states with 
the United States Treasury financing any 
deficits (estimated -as high as twenty 
billions) and with a Federal administrator 
supervising the program. 

val legislation, sponsored Sen. 
Walter F. George of Georgia and 
by conservatives, would leave unemploy- 
ment compensation to the states wi 
Federal government advancing noninter- 
est loans where necessary. Sen. Harry S. 
Truman of Missouri, Democratic Vice 
Presidential candidate, led supporters of 
the Murray-Kilgore measure. 


Issue No. 2; It centered on control of 
surplus disposal. In the House, Rep. Car- 
ter Manasco of Alabama was sponsoring 
a proposal to keep the reins in the hands 
of Congress but another measure, already 
introduced by Rep. William M. Colmer 
of Mississippi and embracing the ideas of 
William L. Clayton, now head of the gov- 
emment surplus-disposal agency, would 
vest most of the authority for handling 
the 100-billion-dollar task in the executive 
branch. In the Senate, Sen. Edwin C. 
Johnson of Colorado introduced a bill 
that reflected the fears of many members 
who are afraid that “dumping” of sur- 
pluses might play havoc with the whole 
American economy by depressing prices. 
Johnson’s bill would forbid any disposal 
for five years. 





*Key compensation provision: “Every unem- 
ployed qualified employe is entitled to interim 
placement benefits, amounting to 75 per cent of 
weekly wages, and the maximum benefit shall be the 
neg tiagthee Sey a gg speed erg $20 a week 
eg hn ag 

$ or nts; 
three or more dependents.” 





Quezon to Osmefia 


El Presidente: Justice Jackson hands Osmefia a pen; his daughter and 
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Manuel Quezon bade. the. nurse read 
aloud “The Sermon on the Mount.” After 


Col. Carlos P. Romulo, wanted to see the 


Vice President. alone.. When Osmeiia’s 


Quezon 
I be the first to wish your administration 
success.” 

Four hours later, Associate Supreme 
Court Justice Robert H. Jackson read 
Osmefia the Presidential oath. Washing- 
ton knew Osmeiia, who is part Chinese, 
would steer the same course that Quezon, 
tubercular but mentally dynamic, had 
dictated. from his sickbed for more than 
a year. Their concerted aim was inde- 
pestence as soon as the Japanese rule 
e 


Directing the campaign by telephone 
and mail, Quezon through Osmefia had 
virtually gained his goal in joint resolu- 
tions 93 and 94 enacted by Congress last 


Harris & Ewing 
secretary 


watch proudly as Osmeiia signs his commission as Philippine President 





june 29. These resolutions advance ‘inde- 
pendovs from July 4, 1946, to whatever 
ate—probably earlier—the Japs are driven 


out. 


Steadier Hand: Mourning Quezon as 
a great patriot and a@ staunch ally, the 
capital believes that to the problem of 
transition Osmefia will apply a steadier 


’ hand.. For the brilliant, impulsive Que- 


zon, who counted Spanish conquerors 
among his forebears and the Tagalog 
masses as his principal following, was 
often inconsistent, sometimes. imperious 
where Phili i covercieuty eat ed, 
In political clashes before they finally 
became partners, Quezon always won; 
but Osmefia, whose main ers 
were in’ and the essional 
classes, sometimes proved an effective 
brake. 


ista y cost Osmeiia his leadership and 
the Semin of the Assembly. Under 
a substitute “collective leadership,” Que- 
zon soon became boss. 

Returning to. the ‘lists as’ a senator, 
Osmefia joined the Quezon circle. In 
1931, with Quezon’s backing, he headed 
an independence mission to Washington 
which, after nearly two years, obtained 
passage of the Hare-Hawes-Cutting In- 

ependence Act. 

Then, they broke again. Quezon, brand- 
ing the grant too meager, blocked its 
ratification by the Philippine legislature. 
The split was soon closed. When Quezon, 
in 1934, came home with the Tydings- 
McDuffie Independence Act, little differ- 
ent from the earlier one, Osmeiia’s sup- 
port secured its adoption. 


The Partnership: A third-party threat 
by the anti-American Aguinaldo in the 
summer of 1941 finally sealed the part- 
nership. Running for President and Vice 
President, respectively, on a pro-Ameri- 
can Fusion ticket, Quezon and Osmeiia 
swept into office by a 7 to 1 margin, a 
month before Pearl, Harbor. 
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You're not riding to school or coast- 
ing to the grocery these days, Jimmy. 
You're rocketing over ocean stretches 
and solid jungle in a bigh-flying kite 
with 2,000 horsepower packed into 
its nose. But New Departure, who 
made the coaster brakes and bearings 
in that good old bike, still rides with 
you, still belps to get you smoothly 
and safely bome. ; 


The bike you pedaled, the car you 
drove, your roller skates, the refrig- 
erator you owned — all ran on ball 
bearings of many kinds and sizes. 
Nothing added so much to smooth- 


ness and economy. 


The General Motors plants that pro- 
duce under the name.of New Depar- 
ture were specializing in ball bearings 
before the motorcar was born. And 
they built up, year by year, a great 


oft highway home 


Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 
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fund of experience. They helped to 
reduce friction and postpone wear 
wherever shafts turned. 


And then, right out of the blue came 
December 7, 1941. Engineers in in- 
dustry and the armed forces. wrote 
specifications for ball bearings into 
every kind and type of war machine. 


What were once busy factories 
bloomed into enormous plants that 
made millions of ball bearings for 
planes, cars, ships and tanks — more 
ball bearings than produced by all 
America’s enemies put together. 


They are serving in props, engines, 
superchargers, turrets, bomb-. 
sights and fire controls. Some are 
big. Some are smaller.than the 
head of a pin. Bearings so tiny 


and exquisite had never been 








made in this country before, but 
General Motors engineers took the 
job of making them. Years of work- 
ing for more and better things for 
more people had given them all the 
needed knowledge. 


They had this knowledge because we 
live in a land where just rewards 
have always stimulated men’ to new 
accomplishments. 


That idea helped provide a rich, full 
life for prewar America. It has helped 
production for war in countless ways. 


And it promises more and better 
things for more people in the peace- 
ful years ahead. 


(GENERAL Motors. 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
CHEVROLET + PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE + BUICK 
CADILLAC ¢ BODY BY FISHER ¢ FRIGIDAIRE 
GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
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Come-Lately Turks’ Axis Break 
Meets Indifference From Allies 


Fear of Russia Rather than 
Anglo-American Pleas Impelleé 
Unrewarded, Voluntary Step 


What makes the well-informed as- 
sert that peace is now in sight? 
It’s not the super-spectacle of mili- 
tary might, . 

It isn’t Alexander's threat or Ro- 
kossovsky’s blow, 

Or sweep of Allied victories from 
Lessay and St. Lé— 

It's the absolute conviction of an 
inner force at work 

Which will change the neutral out- 
‘look of the perspicacious Turk, 

Unenterprising, temporizing,. pussy- 
footing Turk. 


That was the way Sagittarius, the brit: 
tle, satirical poet of the London New 
Statesman and Nation, has characterized 
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Turkey’s role in the war. Last week the 
Turks lived up to it. They took the next 
step to entering the war against 
Reich, by breaking off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Berlin. Coming at time 
it did, its chief importance for the Allies 
was not tH® material value of the move 
but the effect it may have throughout 


FF 


Europe as~a signal ‘that the most cavu- 


“UCHAREST = A POSSIBL 
v 


« a cluster of air bases—if they want them 


tious of nations thinks the Nazi game will 
soon be up. 

For months the Turks had stalled on 
Allied requests. for aid against the Ger- 
mans. Even the arguments of Prime Min- 
ister Churchill President Roosevelt 
at the Cairo conference had failed to 
move them. Now they were ready to 
take the plunge. - . 

The Germans had known the break 
was coming. There was nothing they 
could do about it, but Franz von Papen, 
the Machiavellian Nazi Ambassador, who 
reminds some observers of a sleek horse 
and others of an aging wolfhound, played 
out the game. He called on Premier Sii- 
krii Saracoglu in advance to warn him 
against pursuing so “reckless” a policy 
at Britain’s bidding and also had an audi- 
ence with Turkey's slight-statured, con- 
veniently deaf President, Ismet Inénii, 
who is a semi-recluse. __ 

It didn’t do .any good. Papen “must 
have known it wouldn't. Finally he paid 
a farewell visit ‘to’ Karpitch’s, the one 


























































* ent as to whether or not the Turks took 





scrqwdirivers? a drink compiiinded 
vodka. and orange juice. and y 
invented by interned American fliers. ) 


Decision in Ankara: A half mile away 
Turkey’s national assemily met in the ' 
modernistic box of an assembly hall 
overlooking the up-to-date but drab city 
that Kemal Atatinnk superimposed. on. the 
mud village of Ankara. There, on Aug. 2, 
the assembly heard Saracoglu officially 
ask for the cutting of diplomatic and eco- 
nomic relations with any. As the 
issue had been previously decided in a 
caucus of Turkey’s single political party, 
approval was instantaneous. 

A hundred known German secret 
agents were rounded up; Turkish liqui- 
dators took over German banks and. busi- 
nesses; Papen vacated the old yellow- 
stucco Czecho-Slovak Legation, .a piece 
of Germany’s early loot that he had ie 
using as a residence; and 3,000 German 
diplomatic representatives and “business- 
men” and their families gathered for the 
repatriation many of them dreaded. 

Bare were the flagpoles at half a:dozen 
different German diplomatic establish- 
ments, where the Swastikas. used to. fla 
stifly each Sunday morning, Ankara’s 
weekly dress-up day. 3 
The German foreign office snarled that 
Turkey’s “dangerous course might pro- 
duce consequences -that can readily be 
recognized. War with Germany would 
then automatically result.” The Turks 
knew that already. Saracoglu expressed 
hope that Turkey would not have to go 
to war, though Prime Minister Churchill 
promised full aid and the British-Ameri- 
can embargo on- arms shipments to Tur- 
key was obviously ended. Anti-aircraft 
guns through: Ankara’s broad, 
new streets, past their spindly trees. 
Significance-————__..- 

The key to ‘the meaning of Turkey's 
severance of relations with Germany la 
in the fact that it was done entirely vol- 
untarily. The Allies were rather indiff 


iffer- 


Turkey does makes much difference one 
way or the other aside from its 
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Bausch & Lomb offers: 1. America’s largest 


preciston optical tactlitres. 
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engineering. 4 


2. Ninety vears 


An optical Scien- 


to Its own optical glass plant. 


Pattern for Postwar Progress 


Here are the por- 

traits of two of 
today’s metals—brass and steel. 
From these and other metals, 
many of them developed as a 
result of wartime needs, will 
come the new alloys of tomorrow. 
A cross section sample, polished 
and placed on the Bausch & 
Lomb Metallographic Equip- 
ment looks like this on the view- 
ing screen of the camera. From 
the photograph the metallog- 
rapher can very readily tell how 
it will behave in action, what im- 
purities are present and in what 
Proportion. 


In that same photograph he 
also sees a pattern for postwar 
progress. For the same qualities 
that have made fighting steel bet- 
ter, will help to make better and 
longer lasting cars, planes, razors 
and machines to make other post- 
war products. 

B&L Metallographic Equip- 
ment was in use throughout the 
metal industries before the war, 
to check and maintain the quali- 
ties American industry insisted 
upon. When war came, the job 
of the metallographer became 
even more important, for armies 
fight on iron and steel, brass and 


aluminum, copper and a thou- 
sand and more alloys. But war 
has brought metallurgic pro- 
gress, progress that the metal- 
lographer witnesses every day 
through his equipment, progress, 
that in the postwar world, will 
create a wider demand for the 
ptecision optical instruments of 
research and control, such as this 
metallographic equipment, which 
Bausch & Lomb manufactures, 


BAUSCH & L 


OPTICAL CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Muahers @f Opsical Glass aud a Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military Use, Education, Research, Industry and Eyesight Correction and Conservation 
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have to be greatly improved and air’ 


protection provided against German at- 
tacks. Mathys a, of peasants 7 
not i ‘or offensive operations 
the Balkans. And for Allied naval ves- 
sels to pass through the straits and 
harass the Germans in the Black Sea, the 
Allies would first have to reduce the Nazi 
air bases in the Dodecanese Islands. 

The chief factor impelling Turkey to 
act was thus not urging. Basically, 
it was Turkish fear of Russia. Throughout 
the negotiations with the Allies preced- 
ing the break, the Soviets remained 
coolly aloof. They refused to enter into 
any discussion as to the future of the 
_ Dardanelles or Istanbul. That was what 
finally scared the Turks. They reasoned 
that with the Russians in this mood any 
kind of a tie with the United Nations was 
better than none. 


Bidding for Peace 
Harassed Finland Places Fate 
in Aging Hands of Mannerheim 


At 77, Baron Carl Gustaf Mannerheim 
is full of years and military honors. But 
by a strange paradox the great soldier of 
modern Finland has come to represent 
peace for his country. Last week he was 
named President of Finland. It meant, 
insofar as human affairs can be 
cast, that the battle-weary Finns were 
‘ready to get out of the war on any half- 
way reasonable terms. ‘ 


Peace Problems: The factors. that 
brought about the switch from the tall, 
lanky, pro-German Rysto Ryti, who re- 
signed from the —— on Aug. 1, 
were military and political. The Finnish 
military situation had been deteriorating 
with the same speed with which the 
Soviets drove to the Baltic and across Po- 
land. Already short of food, the Finns 
feared that the Russian Fleet would soon 
cut the route over which they bring in 

most of their supplies from Germany. 

' Politically, the government had been 
under fire since the United States broke 
off diplomatic relations with Finland 
June 30. The revelation that Ryti had 
sent a letter to Adolf Hitler June 25, 
pledging that Helsinki would not make a 
separate peace without Berlin’s consent, 
was the last straw. Learning about this 
unconstitutional pledge, made without the 
ge or authority of Parliament, 
seven of the seventeen members of the 
pevemment Committee for Foreign Af- 
irs protested, forcing Ryti’s resignation. 
Parliament then rushed through a “provi- 
sional constitutional amendment” nam- 
ing Mannerheim President. 

Unhampered by political pledges as 
was Ryti, Mannerheim is man 
in Finland to bargain for peace. As far 
back as last February he urged Ryti to 
make peace with the Russians. ‘His au- 
thority could make the truce acceptable 
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Mannerheim: Again the hope of Finland 


to the army and probably would prevent 
a civil war if the Finnish quislings at- 
tempt to seize power. 


Mannerheim formed his government - 


quichiy. Stockholm this week 
at he had chosen Anders V. Hackzell 


as Premier. Hackzell, a conservative, was: 


Finnish Foreign Minister from 1982 to 
1936. The new Foreign Minister is Carl 
Enckel, a 68-year-old Helsinki banker 
who held the same job shortly after the 
last war. Last March he went to Moscow 
with Juho K. Paasikivi, former Premier, 
i The failure _of 
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Third Grade General: Mannérheisn 


~.. has had a brilliant military career in Rus- 


sia as well as Finland. He became inter- 
ested in the army when still a boy. A 
favorite family story: While leading: his 
schoolmates in a snowball fight, a sled ran 
over him. The driver stopped and asked 
the boy who he was. Young Manner- 
heim struggled to his feet, shouted: “I 
am a general of the third grade,” and 
hastened off to continue the attack. 

As a graduate of the exclusive Hamina 
Cadet School and the Nikolaey Cavalry 
School in St. Petersburg; Mannerheim 
received a commission as a second lieu- 
tenant. The handsome soldier, .6-foot-2, 
broad-chested and stalwart, created a sen- 
sation in the dazzlingly white uniform of 
no rong te iggy smi 
eagle-crest te and brazen 
eagle-crowned helmet. The secret of suc- 
cess, he once said, was to be impressive 
and fascinating. He had the good looks 
and his brilliant horsemanship and grasp 
of military. tactics made him an excel- 
lent cavalry officer. 

Mannerheim’s success at the Russian 
court brought him the honor, in 1896, 
of arranging the coronation of Nicholas 
II. He was chosen one of the two officers 
to precede the Czar in the procession 
across ‘the Uspensky Cathedral in Mos- 
cow after the ceremony. 

When the Russo-Japanese War broke 
out in 1904, Mannerheim arrived at the 
front in time for the defeat at Mukden. 
However, he came out of the war with 
a military reputation and the rank of 
colonel. As a result he was sent on a two- 
year expedition through Central Asia. He 
traveled 9,000 miles on horseback and 
brought back many valuable maps and 
much military information. . 


Anti-Red, Anti-Nazi: Shera 
first service to Finland came during the 
1917 Revolution in Russia. Then a liev- 
tenant in command of ‘the Rus- 
sian Sixth Cavalry Corps in Transylvania, 
he left his troops and 1 to his 





named Commander-in-Chief of the White 
Guards, but it was an empty. title for.he 
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had no troops. The Czar had dissolved 
the Finnish Army. 

The new Commander-in-Chief found 
a nucleus of an army, however, in the 
2,000 Finnish youths sent to Germany 
in 1915 for military training. They had 
made up the 27th Royal Prussian Jaeger 
Battalion and had seen service against 
the Russians. When the Finns severed 
their ties with Russia, the battalion re- 
turned home to join with a —_ army 
and with the Germans to fight the Red 
Guards. : 

The Marshal has never really liked the 
Germans. When many Finns became 
pro-German because of the Czar’s intense 
Russification policy at the beginning of 
this century, Mannerheim did not follow 
suit. He unwillingly accepted the aid of 
General von der Goltz and his 12,000 
German troops in the struggle for Finnish 
independence. 


A Country, a Flag: Then the Finnish 
flag was born. Mannerheim, an ardent 
yachtsman and ex-president of the St. 
Petersburg Yacht Club, suggested the 
club emblem, a blue cross on a white 
field, and it was adopted. 

Mannerheim’s ruthlessness in quelling 
the civil war earned him the name of 
“Butcher.” On May 16, 1918, the Red 
Guards were and the Marshal 
marched at the head of his army into 
_ Suurtori Square in Helsinki. But many 
disturbances followed and a 
number of Social Democrats— 
estimated at anywhere from 
2,000 to 60,000—were killed. 
To keep order, Mannerheim or- 
ganized the Skyddskorps, a force 
of 100,000 men. Afterward, he 
resigned as Commander-in- 
Chief in protest against the 
granting of the Finnish crown 
to a German prince, Friedrich 
Karl, a relative of Kaiser Wil- 
helm II. 

In 1931, Finland again called 
on Mannerheim to head the 
council of defense. He built up 
and strengthened the Finnis 
Army and planned the famous 
Mannerheim Line. When the 
First Soviet-Finnish War broke 
out on Nov. 80, 1939, he was 
Commander-in-Chief of the army 
and once again led his Finnish 
troops against the Russians. The 
Marshal retired from the lime- 
light after the treaty of March 
12, 1940, but remained at the 
helm, building another Manner- 
heim Line and preparing for 
the Second Soviet-Finnish War. 
He continued as Commander- 
in-Chief after Finland entered 
the war on Germany’s side. He 
refused to visit Hitler until after 
the Fiihrer had made a sur- 

rise journey to Mannerheim’s 
head uarters on his birthday in 
1942. 


It is an ironic act of fate that, 


at this advanced age, the office which he 
has twice sought before and failed to ob- 
tain should come to him without his ask- 
ing. As the “Liberator of Finland,” Man- 
nerheim was elected Regent in 1918 by 
Parliament after the German prince re- 
nounced the throne. He served for six 
months. When Finland became a repub- 
lic in 1919, he ran for President but was 
defeated. Last year, he was again a can- 
didate but, in effect, allowed himself to 
be beaten when it became clear that the 
time was not yet ripe for making peace. 


Jinnah Says No 


Pakistan, the independent state in 
India which the Moslems demand, means 
“country of the pure,” just as Hindustan 
means “country of the Hindus.” Separat- 
ing the “pure” from the Hindus would 
hopelessly divide India. Nevertheless, in 
a rise move last month Mohandas K. 
Gandhi proposed to the Mohammedans 
that a plebiscite be held for that very 
purpose. Last week, in an unsurprisin: 
move, the Moslem leader Mohamm 
Ali Jinnah—who has largely built his ca- 
reer on opposition to Gandhi—turned 
down the Mahatma’s proposal. 

Gandhi made it plain that his formula 
was “open to amendment as it is open to 
rejection or acceptance.” But Jinnah’s 
attitude augured ih for his meeting with 


Gandhi on Aug. 8 at Bombay, where the 





Did Weizsicker (center) plot from the Vatican? 





Mahatma hoped to draft some sort of 
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Hindu-Moslem agreement. The British 
have said repeatedly that such an agree- 
ment is the siné qua non for their with- 


drawal from India. 


From Putsch to Purge 


The Nazis last week lifted another 
edge of the curtain with which they have 
shrouded the generals’ plot against Hit- 
ler. A statement issued Aug. 4 from the 
Fiihrer’s headquarters revealed that at 
least one field marshal and nine generals 
were involved in the abortive putsch. It 
gave the lie to previous statements by 
top Nazis including Hitler himself, who 
at first said an “extremely small clique” 
was back of the plot. Now its true pro- ' 
portions began to take shape, dicueh it 
was manifest that much still was hidden. 

The new announcement said Hitler 
had “complied” with a “request” sub- 
mitted to him by the German Army that 
a-court of honor be instituted to pass on 
all officers involved in the plot. Among 
those named as members of the court 
were Field Marshals Wilhelm Keitel, 
commander of the armed forces, and 
Gerd von Rundstedt, former commander 
in France—both of whom had been ru- 
mored in sympathy with the coup. 


Arrested, Dead, Deserted: The court 
of honor, in a drumhead procedure, then 
decided to expel all 23 indicted 
officers from the army and to 
hand those still alive over to the 
notorious “people’s courts”—ci- 
vilian. tribunals staffed mostly 
with Heinrich Himmler’s Ges- 
_ tapo agents. 

On the purge list appeared 
four ‘categories of accused. First, 
there were those under. arrest. 
These included Field Marshal 
Erwin von Witzleben, named as 
ringleader of the putsch, four 
generals and seven other off- 

* cers, among them two members 
of well-known noble families, 
Count von der Schulenburg and 
Count York von Wartenburg. 

Other categories: Four off- 
cers court-martialed and shot on 
July 20; three suicides, includ- 
ing Col. Gen. Ludwig. Beck, s 
former Chief of Staff; and de- 
serters to the “Bolsheviks,” 
General Lindemann and a Ma- 
jor Kuhn. 


The Net Spreads: Other de- 
velopments, too, made it certain 
that the revolt had been much 
wider in scope and far more seri- 
ous than Nazis originally 
cared to admit. On Aug. 1 the 
German radio broadcast an offer 
of a $400,000 reward for infor- 
mation leading to the arrest of 
Dr. Karl Friedrich Goerdeler | 
-wanted “for complicity in the 
attempt on the Fiihrer. July 20.” 








Remember the war of 1931? 


In 1931—only 13 years ago—the U. S. 


Department of Agriculture began a | 


campaign in a western state to wipe 
out bovine tuberculosis. 


This was part of a vast Federal-State 
program, initiated in 1917,-to free 
American herds from one of the world’s 
oldest and most destructive. diseases. 


But when inspectors and veterina- 
rians began to test the cows, opposition 
sprang up from all sides, The “half- 
baked scientists” and “zealots of the 
squirt gun” were threatened with pitch- 
forks. ‘Two thousand troops had to be 
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called out to quell disorders in the 


Today the number of tuberculous 
cattle has been reduced from 1 in every 
20 to less than one in every 200, and 
American cattle are the healthiest in 
the world. 

The unimaginative and short-sighted 
are ever with us, Human nature seems 
to have a hard time adjusting itself to 
almost any new idea. 

Yet that is not the kind of thinking 
that builds a business, or a nation. 
There is no limjt to the peaks of pro- 


ductivity we can reach through our 
ever-expanding scientific knowledge, 
our ingenuity, our will to achieve. 


‘This is the high responsibility of 


American business and business 

ers .. . to help develop, by dint. of 
daring and imagination, a new concept 
of opportunity for all! 

Management will meet that chal 
lenge. And in this great undertaking, 
advertising will play a major part. For 
advertising is a tool, available to man- 
agement for mass communication. It 


can inform, urge, persuade. 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. It is estimated that the 

eradication of tuberculosis in cattle has added at least $50,000,000 

annually to. the income of American farmers. . 

Above and beyond this, cattle now live longer, are more productive, 

and yield more milk per head. Milk, cheeses and butter are purer 
and richer in nutritive content than ever before. 

The “cow war” was worth winning! 


Philadelphia * New York * Chicego * Detroit * Sen Francisco * Hollywood + Boston + Honolulu * London 
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A Vatre Service: As Winston Churchill tours Cherbourg to see the progress of 
reconstruction, an eager Frenchman steps up to light the famous cigar. A News- 
WEEK war correspondent, Al Newman, took the picture. . : 





Goerdeler, 60, former Lord Mayor otf 
Leipzig and Reich Price Commissar, 
was one of the best-known conservative 
politicians of the pre-Hitler era. 

In Rome, Baron Ernst von Weizsiacker 
reportedly resigned as German Ambassa- 
dor to the Vatican but later denied that 
he had broken with the Reich Govern- 
ment. 

Hans Fritsche, political editor of the 
German radio, said the “peace movement 
against Hitler” was widespread and in- 

uded police, the Foreign Office, indus- 
trialists and conservative politicians as 


- well as the army. 


And Hitler himself, in a speech to 
party leaders, admitted that the clique 
was “limited in numbers but important 
in influence” and had “sabotaged” ’ the 
nation since the Nazis seized power in 
1938. 


Mikolajczyk Smiles 

If outward appearances were any 
guide the three-man Polish mission to 
Moscow was a success. Everywhere Pre- 
mier Stanislaw Mikolajcezyk and his col- 
leagues met with courtesy, even cordial- 


ity. Mikolajcezyk had a two and a halt - 


hour conference at the Kremlin with Mar- 
shal Joseph Stalin and emerged with 
high spirits and no comment. 


But though the atmosphere was un- 
expectedly pleasant, it was not so. cer- 
tain that Mikolajezyk would accomplish 
what he sought in going to Moscow: to 
gain control of liberated Poland. Even 
as the Premier was conferring with the 
highest Soviet officials, Moscow formally 
recognized the newly established Polish 
Committee of National Liberation by ex- 
changing diplomatic representatives with 
it. And the Soviet press made it unmis- 
takeably clear that, in its view, a rap- 
prochement could only be accomplished 
if Mikolajezyk dropped such anti-Soviet 
associates in London and merged his gov- 
ernment with the liberation committee. 


Present Without Leave 


Two months ago a shy, young Dutch- 
man rode out of the north of Australia 
into Melbourne with an eye-popping 
story of a 25000-mile trek on horseback 
and afoot from his home in the bush to 
the headquarters of the Netherlands In- 
dies Army. Lacking neighbors or a radio, 
he had not lea until November that 
his country, the Netherlands, was at war 


with Japan. He then rushed to enlist - 


(Newsweek, June 12). 

_ Last week this heroically patriotic 
Dutchman—he called himself Edward 
Vliet—turned out to be an ingenious Aus- 
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tralian phony and was unheroically fined 
$3 as an imposter. Dutch authori- 
ties who had feted and staked the shy 
lad, and reporters who had pried out 
his halting story felt better when they 
learned that they had been fooled by an 
expert. He was Bernard Hudson Mathe: 
son, the fellow the Australian Army could 
not keep out of New Guinea. 

Too young to join the army, he had 
first flown to New Guinea by convincing 
an Australian officer that he was an 
AWOL digger. Detected at Port Mores- 
by, he was bundled back to Melbourne 
and discharged as under age. Next, he 
collected an Australian lieutenant’s uni- 
form, flew to a forward base, and 
thumbed his way to the front by jeep 
and invasion barges. He was arrested 
again and, as he was ill, sent back to a 
Port Moresby. hospital. Eight days later 
he escaped from his sickbed and talked 
his way to the front once more. That 
time the authorities sent him back to 
Australia under guard, lest the enemy 
capture him and learn all the information 
he had acquired. 


L’Amore in Rome 


Last week reports came from Rome of 
minor disturbances between Italians and 
American soldiers over the favors of local 
girls—even that some of the girls had had 
their hair clipped for association with the 
Americans. This conflict is bound to.arise 
in any country occupied by an alien 
army, no matter how friendly. Zeke Cook, 
NEWSWEEK correspondent, cabled the 
following report of the problem in tlie 
Italian capital: 


A week ago an Allied military: unit 
held an informal dance at a. dancing 
school located in the: Vid Velletri near 
the center of Rome. For the most part, 
the girls were not brought by soldiers. 
They simply showed up, looking for a 

‘ood time. The shindig finished at night- 
all, well before the. 11 o’clock ew, 
and soldiers began ‘escorting individual 
girls home. 

Hanging around outside and not ad- 
missible to the dance was a group of 
young Italian toughs, including possibly 
some jealous swains. These attempted 
to take a girl away from a soldier and 
to cut off her hair. A fistfight developed. 
Other soldiers from the dance hall and 
civilians from the nearby: piazza joined 
in. The military police broke it up quickly. 
There were no. casualties, except for 
black eyes, and bloody noses. There was 
no ethane 2 The next night another 
military unit held a similar dance at the 


_ same place and with the same result, 


after which the military police closed the 
dancing school. 


Women at Work: The background of 
these disturbances is the fact that since 
the liberation Roman beauties have been 
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COLD... to keep a G.I. dinner fresh and pure—or 
prevent a heat wave from interfering with war produc- 
tion . .. is made by boiling. 

Machines like this Worthington compressor handle 
the easy-boi chemicals which take the heat out of 
their surroundings when permitted to vaporize. 

These Worthington “hearts of cold” are now help- 
ing make synthetic rubber... create stratospheric 
conditions for testing bomber engines . . . quick- 
freeze meat and preserve invasion rations on a mighty 
table of ice” that stretches overseas. 

Worthington makes so many of the parts, so much 
of the auxiliary equipment for industrial air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration systems . . . Diesel and 
rn steam turbines, condensers, Multi-V-Drives, 
refrigeration valves and fittings, pumps and com- 
pressors . . . that entire systems are Worthington- 
engineered for greatest over-all efficiency. 
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Post-war? This same “know-how” that serves the 
nation’s armed might today, will naturally be able to 
offer you more in air conditioning and refrigeration. 


Worthington and Machi: Corporation, 
son; NV. 1. Subsidiaries Worthington-Gamon 


y, Newark, N. J., Ransome Machinery 
unellen, N. J. Canadian Associates: John! 
Inglis Co., Limited, Toronto. 
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larly Americans. It is impos- 
sible to tell whether the Ger- 
mans were similarly treated 
(the girls naturally indignant- 
ly deny such: allegations), 
but friendship with Nazis 
was probably not so wide- 
spread. 

Association with the Al- 
lied troops is not confined 
solely to professional and 
semi-professional prostitutes. - 
Many girls from better-class 
families find the fun-loving 
soldiers better company than 
the slick-haired young _Ital- 
ian civilians. 

The professionals and semi- 
rofessionals work in the Via 
Vittorio Veneto—now jesting- 
ly called “Via Gonorrhea.” 
This street is lined with ho- 
tels. Girls begin to parade 
shortly before noon and try 
to pick up an officer who will 
take them to lunch at his ho- 
tel. Usually they stay all after- 
noon and get dinner too. They 
sometimes stick to one man 
for his whole leave. The air- 
force officers have . unique 
“Do Not Disturb” signs—they 
hang their hats on the door- 
knob of the room, a ws 
become a recognizable signa 
both for the maid and for 
roommates. 

Those girls who do not 
make lunch contacts, or for 
some reason are thrown out 





International 


Black Magic: At West Ham, a grubby London 
suburb, 72-year-old Janet Rebecca Yorke, @ medi- 
um, has been arrested under the English Witch- 
craft Act of 1736. She is alleged to have simulated 
a materialization of Queen Victoria and to have 
proclaimed: “The invasion won't last long; get your 
reds, whites, and blues ready.” 





in the afternoon, resume the 
parade before dinner in hopes of getting 
that meal. Food seems to be the primary 
consideration, since the average $5 fee 
will not buy much here. 


Front Parlor Morals: It is less easy 
to explain how soldiers make contacts 
with the better-class girls, but many as- 
sociations trace to the early days of liber- 
ation’ when even the best homes were 
vpen to the troops. 

The Italian males took the situation 
pra pA at first, doubtless be- 
ieving the soldiers to be a passing fancy 
- with their womenfolk. But now they are 
increasingly unhappy. Under the pater- 
nalistic Rome area command the men 
are enjoying the greatest freedom they 
have ever known, and some have been 
taking matters in their own hands. But 
there is absolutely no evidence that this 
shows any fundamental disaffection in 
the populace. 

The Italian press, which is also revel- 
ing in freedom compared with the Fascist 
days, has played up incidents beyond 
their or tony I have not seen any 
girls with shaved heads, though it is pos- 


sible that some girls had their curls 
snipped. However, newspaper stories 

word-of-mouth rumors have gained 
enough credence so that some girls are 
turning down dance ‘dates with soldiers, 


suggesting visits to their homes instead. 
Since Italian parents do not observe the 
American custom of abandoning the front 
room to daughter and friend, this is not 
too popular with the soldiers. 


Guam’s Happy Day . 
From Guam, William Hipple, News- 
WEEK war correspondent, sent this hu- 


man story of the reaction of the people in 
the hour of their freedom: 


All through this first day of August the 
liberated people of Guam have been 
coming from the hills into the promised 
land of safety and freedom behind the 
American lines. Hundreds upon hun- 
dreds, they threaded their way in single 
fille up and over the ridges, laughing, 


singing, praying, and shouting their 


thanks to the soldiers and Marines for de- 
livering them from the Japanese. 

There were withe and bent old 
people leaning on makeshift canes, 
weather-beaten men and women bearin 
bundles, grinning, excited children an 
tiny babies in arms. ‘They offered their 
hands and their names and_ bubbled: 
“Oh, this is ‘such a wonderful day! We 
never lost faith’ that you would come 
back to us!” ‘ 

There were tears in many of their eyes, 


tions. 






too, and those of us who were watching 
had to bite our lips to check our emo- 
ions. This was the once-in-a-lifetime oc- 
casion that gives you renewed faith. One 
Marine, with close friends now dead only 
a day or oF age it this way: “Now I feel 
an 7 re tattered, com ogeth 
ildren wore ta’ i -to er 
fragments; some had dirty bandages on 
cuts and sores. The fathers and older 
boys were the most bedraggled of all, 
as if they had given the best parts of 
their garments to the women. Some wore 
pieces of Jap uniforms. 
I thought the people were dirty until 
I looked down at myself realized 
that I was dirtier and muddier than most 
of them. Then I wondered how they 
could have kept as neat and well as they 
did in weeks of rugged living. These were 
not primitive natives like the Melane- 
sians we saw in the South Pacific. Some 
of them spoke better English than we 
who questioned them. Many had held 
responsible jobs under the naval gov- 


ernment. There were. black-eyed girls 


and women who seemed to be almost 
pure Spanish; others looked more: like 
Americans. Some were Filipinos, and 
those of native blood seemed to’ be pre- 
dominantly Chamorros. A woman said 
with dignity: “Usually we don’t like to be 
called Chamorros—we prefer the word 
Guamanian—but today, this happy day, 
you can call us anything.” 

We didn’t tell them their homes at 
Asan and other towns lay in rubble. Not 
even that could have spoiled their hap- 
piness; still we didn’t have the heart. 


Put Out the Flag! I saw a father com- 
ing down the road with a year-old child 
perched on his shoulder. The child had a 
small United States flag clutched in his 
tiny hand. The father put out his hand 
to me, and the baby..did the same. The 
father said: “I have got eight more and 
a wife coming back there—all my family 
safe and together.” . 

The people had hidden American flags 
for just such a moment as this. 

A tiny 20-year-old mother was nursing 
a 21-day-old baby which had been born 
in the hills with a midwife assisting. “The 
baby is fine, thank you,” she said smiling. 

Old women and men hobbled down 
the road, grinning through toothless 
gums. A boy rode his horned carabao, 
shouting “beep, beep” as the slipping 
animal picked its way through the crowd. 

Manuel Quenga, 24, who left Guam in 
1939 to join the Navy as a mess steward, 
found his 72-year-old mother, his older 
brother Rickey, two sisters, eleven nieces 
and nephews, and swarms of cousins who 


besieged him with kisses. 
Manuel, now a strapping 190-pounder, 
stood by a. bare, less frame 


house, stripped of furniture or decora- 
tion, at the road junction. We saw him 
walking up and down, pat- 
ting rafters and walls and thumping the 
floor. “This is my house,” he , 
“Tm a happy man today, sir. I am home.” 








IT was a surprise dawn attack! Scores of huge artil- 
lery pieces were wheeled into position down tortuous 
mountain slopes and over the toughest battle ter- 
rain. Tons of guns always under complete control — 
eased along or stopped short by Warner Electric Brakes. 
Yes, modern tractor-trailers and many other types 


of power equipment will be braked electrically after’ 


the war. Warner Electric Brakes, performance-proved 
on thousands of essential motor transports and artil- 
lery pieces in grueling war service all over the world, 
will be available for.a wide range of new applications. 


Warner Electric Brake Mfg. Co. 
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American-made planes are ferried via Canada to the Russian and Western European fronts by 





Newsweek—Scott 


three main routes, well tried but disclosed to the public only last week 
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Paid in Advance 
Settlement With U. S. Indicates 
Canada in Air Business to Stay 


Canada made a down payment of 
$120,000,000 last week on its postwar 
plans for international airways. The figure 
is less startling than the fact that most of 
the money was paid to the United States 
to eliminate any moral claim Washington 
may have had to commercial air bases in 
Canada. The Canadian-American settle- 
ment, announced by Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King, means Canada is in the fly- 
ing business to stay. 

Three of the war’s most important 
plane-ferrying routes enter into the agree- 
ment: The Alaska route to Russia, the 
hitherto-secret Hudson Bay route to Eu- 
rope, and the Maine-Quebec-Labrador 
run to Britain. Canada paid the United 
States $76,811,551 for permanent instal- 
lations on the three routes and assumed 
$29,800,643 for work done by Canada on 
‘the American account. Projected improve- 
ments on the Northwest Staging Route, 
over which 5,000 American Lend-Lease 
planes have already flown to Russia, will 
cost Canada an additional $5,161,000. 

The secret that American planes are 
ro flown to Russia via Canada and 
Alaska was badly kept. Every visitor to 
. Edmonton, Alta., the Canadian terminus, 
has shared in the knowledge that the 
traffic is heavy. But it is news indeed that 
half of the 10,000 planes Lend-Leased to 
Russia have been delivered via the north- 
west route. 

Russia’s receiving base is at Fairbanks, 
Alaska. There American pilots turn over 
the ships to Russian pilots. At Fairbanks, 
Russian airmen get their’ first ‘taste of 
American life. In the American messes 


they play slot-machines by the hour, shoot 
erratic pool, and lick the daylights out of 
the Yanks at chess. They buy American 
cigarettes and canned meat at Fairbanks 
but bring their own vodka. Many of the 
Russian ferry pilots are women. 

Churchill, the inland seaport on the 
west coast of Hudson Bay, has been the 
main base for the strange Arctic route to 
Europe. Churchill has a modern theater 
and hospital along with its giant runways 
and hangars. Eskimos enjoyed the jitter- 
bugging of the American soldiers who 
carved out the air base. While the 
Churchill route has been by far the most 
imaginative of the three, it also has had 
the worst weather, and neither Canadian 
nor American official reports. describe it 
as a success. Aaa 

In caplsials the Washington-Ottawa 
financial agreement, King told the House 
of Commons the factors entering into 
Canada’s decision to reimburse the Unit- 
ed States for expenditures on permanent 
airport installations: (1) the desire to 
contribute her share to the cost of ferry- 
ing facilities and (2) the undesirability 
from the Canadian viewpoint of any oth- 
er country having a financial investment 


in aviation facilities in Canada. 


-Came the Invasion 


Canada’s tourist industry is a fat, lusty 
war baby. So many Americans are pour- 
ing in that this year’s tourist income was 
forecast last week at 10 per cent above 
the 1929 record of $198,000,000. The 
vacationers are packing hotels, .lodges, 
fishing camps, and summer cottages. 


The rush was unexpected. In judging 


‘the tourist business -to be ‘a war casualty, 


travel authorities did not count on the 
free-spending American warworker who 
has stayed at home for the previous two 


summers and now is on the move again. 
And no special advertising effort was 
made to lure Canada’s neighbors north of 
the border. 

The strain on accommodations is con- 
siderable because most resorts are short of 
help. In one Northern Ontario camp, the 
proprietor himself cooked for his 40 

ests. After two. weeks he found and 
hired a cook. Then he hustled off to a 
rival summer camp for a reést. 

Although visiting motorists are allowed 
to buy 12 gallons of gasoline during their . 
stay, unprecedented numbers of Amer- 
icans went to Canada by plane, train, 
and boat. 

Canadian traffic to the United States, 
halted by tight Canadian foreign exchange 
restrictions, also started rolling two 
months ago when Canadians were al- 
lowed to take $150 a year out of the 
country. Most traveling Canadians buy 
up their full allowance‘of American dol- 
lars and spend them in a single splurge. 
By last week it was estimated that 30,000 
Canadians a month are visiting the United 
States. 


What Canada Wants 


Prime Minister MacKenzie King clari- 
fied two points in Canadian foreign policy 
last week: 

@ Canada favors a postwar association ot 
great and small friendly nations. The 
most powerful nations would take the 
lead, King said in the House of Com- 
mons, but the smaller countries must col- 
laborate to banish the fear that the great 
powers will settle differences at the ex- 
pense of weaker nations. 

@ Japanese immigration’ will be _ pro- 
hibited after the war. A commission will 
examine the records of the 22,096 Japa- 
nese in Canada, and those found disloyal 
will be deported. The others will be al- 
lowed to remain but. will be scattered 
throughout the country, thus preventing 
revival.of the virtual. monopolies on fish- 
ing and small-fruit farming once held by 
British Columbia Japanese. 
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HELP US PLAN THE FUTURE OF OPTI-ONICS 
—Engineers with a finished background in 
electronic or mechanical design can find a 
great future in helping Bell & Howell ex- 
plore the peacetime horizons of OPTi- 
ONICS. Send complete details and photo 
to: Chairman, OPTI-ONICS Development, 
7100 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 


For 37 years makers of the world’s finest motion picture 
equipment for home and professional use. 


Copyright 1944, Bell & Howell Company 





A fighter pilot is too busy fighting to remember combat details. He 
trusts that job to the unfailing memory of his B&H Gun Camera which 
automatically films the grim results of his machine gun fire. 


Even in the pleasant course of normal living, the years crowd on 
and your memories intermingle and grow indistinct. 


Out of our war research in OPTI-ONICS (OPTlcs, electrONics and 
mechanICS) will come major refinements in B&H Home Movie Cameras 
and Projectors . . . so you may record those treasured memories more 
easily . . . re-create them more realistically . . . enjoy them more 








completely! And in addition, you'll see and hear an exciting new 


world of entertainment with professional films from the FILMO- 
SOUND Library. 


And so, look forward to a tomorrow of richer enjoyment when all 
the thrilling events of your family’s life . . . and the history-making 
march of the world . . . can be recalled and re-enjoyed . . . through 
the combot-tested principles of OPTI-ONICS. Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; London. 
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The ability of Kentucky Tav 

make friends bespeaks the characte 
of this fine liquor which has been” 
the pride and tradition of the same 
family for over three generations. 


Glenmore Distilleries Co., Incorporated, 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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‘THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY IN BONDS...WAR BONDS! 
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Tin-Magnate Mystery 
Bolivian Nationalists Are Linked 
With Disappearance of Hochschild 


The lot of Mauricio Hochschild, Bo- 


livian tin magnate, had not been a happy 


one ‘since the revolution of December 
1943. Then the rebels were inspired by 
mixed motives of nationalism and social 
reform: Don Mauricio has been unpopu- 
lar on both counts. He is a foreigner: a 
German Jew by birth, an Argentine by 
citizenship. And as head of the Sociedad 
Anénima Minera Industrial he has been 
second only to Simon I. Patifio as eco- 
nomic overlord of Bolivia. 


The “Gloomy Enigma”: Last April, 
with several army officers and politicians, 
Hochschild was put under arrest and 
charged with fomenting a counter rev- 
olution, which he was said to be financ- 
ing with 20,000,000 bolivianos (about 
$400,000). He was jailed for a month, 
then released, apparently because no evi- 
dence could be found to support the 
charges. Since that time Hochschild has 
seemed to be on good terms with the gov- 
ernment. 

But last week Don Mauricio disap- 
peared. When last seen he was on his way 
to the home of the Chilean commercial 
attaché in the suburb of Obrajes, less 
than 2 miles from La Paz, presumably 
to get a Passport visa. He never reached 
there and later in the day his car, locked 
up and showing no signs of violence, was 
found near the Chilean’s home. The 
Hochschild company General Manager, 


“From Which Pocket? Mauricio 
Hochschild has been a legend 





Adiés: Adrian C. Escobar, Argentine 


a 











Associated Press 


Ambassador, waves farewell to Wash- 
ington. He was recalled “for consulta- 
tion” after Secretary Hull’s denunciation 
-of Argentina's “deliberate violation” of 


pledges of hemispheric solidarity. 





He generally spends about half the year 
in a small but luxurious mansion in La 
Paz and the rest of the time at the Ritz 
Carlton in New York. When he was last 
in the United States he was seen fre- 
quently in the company of the smoky- 
eyed actress Luise Rainer. ; 


What Se Two explanations 
of Hochschild’s disappearanee are of- 
fered. One is that he fled the country 
voluntarily, possibly to Chile, where his 
son Gerardo now lives. Those who reject 
this hypothesis point out that, on the 
word en age gabe 
possessed a y good passport a 
could have left openly: 

The other explanation, first advanced 
by the Interior Minister is that Don 
Mauricio had been kidnapped. No names 
were mentioned, but Hochschild’s most 
obvious enemies were the extreme na- 
tionalists, whose hatred of him dated 
back to 19387, They blamed him for the 
co) of the late President German 
Busch’s attempt to nationalize the tin in- 


dustry. 

@\In the midst of the Hochschild mys- 

tery, the national convention met on Aug. 

5 to choose a constitutional President. As 
, the Nationalist Revolu 


_ Movement ‘was in full control. V 





some of 
to-do. It was 
his passport. 


lann 
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who had directed the. revolutionary 


Junta since December, received 79 of the 
98 votes cast; seven went to José An- 
tonio Arze, leader of the Leftist Revolu- 
tionary party. Villarroel will serve for 
four years. 


Cuba: Sugar Duel 


The price of sugar is a fighting issue in 
Cuba. Last week it led to a bloodless duel 
between Eugenio de Sosa Jr., the youth- 
ful acting director of Havana’s conserva- 
tive old newspaper Diario de la Marina, 
and Guillermo Belt, former mayor of Ha- 
vana, who has been mentioned as Foreign 
Minister in President-elect Ramén Grau 
San Martin’s Cabinet. 

July 23, de Sosa published on the front 
page of the Diario the first of a series of 
open letters to United States Ambassador 
Spruille Braden. He claimed Braden had 
opposed Cuba’s efforts to get more money 
for its sugar crop and interfered with the 
freedom of the Cuban press by trying to 
influence the Diario’s campaign for bet- 
ter prices or longer-term contracts. The 
charges threatened to become a political 
isste; One congressman demanded an in- 
vestigation. 

In reply, Belt wrote to other Cuban 
papers, defending the Ambassador’s im- 
partiality. De Sosa retorted that Belt was 
“turning his back on the country’s best 
economic interests.” Thereupon Belt pub- 
lished a statement which de Sosa consid- 
ered so offensive that he sent around his 
seconds. 

The duel was fought the morning of 
Aug. 2 outside Havana. “Ready, prepare, 
fire!” the arbiter called and counted one, 
two, three. Belt fired and missed. De So- 
sa, proud of his marksmanship, disdained 
to return the shot. The duelists em- 
braced in the center of the field. 

Meanwhile Braden had left for Wash- 
ington to consult with State Department 
officials—not, presumably, about the duel. 


Argentina: Lid Still On 


Argentine newspapers and United 
States ne permen in Buenos Aires 
have wor' under strict control since 
November 1948. 

Recently, a group of correspondents 
told Vice President Juan D. Perén that 
the censorship was responsible for the 
“inadequacy and inaccuracy” of — 
tine news published abroad, of 
he had complained. A few days later 
Foreign Minister Orlando Peluffo an- 
nounced, with a flourish, that the censor- 
ship would be lifted—with qualifications. 


ents could send rm Cee 

liked, but they would be he pone 
able for “false or tendentious informa- 
tion.” 

Some reporters hailed the promise as 
a step toward liberalization. The better 
informed were dubious. 

Travelers from Buenos Aires reported 
last- week that the censors were 
ing as usual. 
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Postwar Plans of Fishers 
Cause Stir ia Auto Industry 


Announcement That Brothers 
Will Enter Independent Field 
Opens Several Questions | 


Toa generation of Americans “Body 
by Fisher” meant something sleek and 
lovely. McClelland Barclay’s pin-up girl 
was the symbol; the shining Cadillac 
V-16 and smaller cars, on their road to 
true streamlining, were reality. 

But the men behind the name, the sev- 
en fabulous Fisher brothers, never im- 
pressed the public in proportion to their 
importance in the business world. They 
were the carriage builders who grew to 
be, by their own claim, the second largest 
stockholders in the General Motors Corp. 

The Fishers as early as 1910 had staked 
their future on the theory that the Amer- 
ican public wanted a closed car, not an 
open-faced version of the horse carriage. 
They won, and collected a reputed $223,- 
000,000 resulting from a series of deals 
whereby General Motors in 1925 ab- 
sorbed Fisher Body Corp. and formed 
what came to be its Fisher Body Division. 
This amount they ran up through the 
bull market of the ’20s to gain control 
of Baldwin Locomotive Works, substan- 
tial holdings in a whole string of other 
industrial companies, and important sub- 
urban real estate around Detroit. A fam- 


ily holding company, Fisher & Co., han- 
dles their big stake in General Motors 
and other investments. 

Last week five Fishers loomed bigger 
than ever in the automobile indu 
(The sixth, Frederick J., died in 1941 
al 63; the seventh, Howard, died in 1942 
at 40). They let it be known that they 
were pulling away from General Motors 
to make their own bid for a place in the 
postwar automotive field. 

The stir in the automobile ees 
was enormous; the scene dramatic eno 
to impress Detroit newsmen, rate 
impervious to local ibillion-dollar doings. 


What Jarred Them: It was a hot, 
sweaty Aug. 3. Lawrence P. (Larry) 
stood in ‘the sun-beaten private dining 
room of Fisher & Co. where the brothers 
have eaten together for years. He told 
the, story, or part of it: 


e brothers since 19387 had wanted 


to go back into independent business 
together. It would be the automotive 
business, of course. It would be big; it 
would bear the magic cachet of Fisher 
and Detroit. It would be a new enter- 
prise, not a consolidation of existing in- 
dependents in the industry. Squinting 
away from the afternoon sun, Larry 
said: “One company can’t make all the 
cars, and the postwar field will be terrific.” 

Pointedly left unanswered are the ques- 
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. tions of how big their interest in General 


Motors is and whether they iritend to 
liquidate it. The latest Securities and 
Exchange Commission statement of the 
corporation shows that E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. owns 10,000,000 of 
General Motors’ 44,015,834 common 
shares or 22.7 per cent, but it shows no 


‘ other single holder of more than 10 per 


cent. Thus it is not conclusive about the 
combined holdings of the Fishers. 

The break with General Motors, in any 
case, is not officially complete. This is 
the status of the departing Fishers. Law- - 
rence and Edward F. (the production 
man and most active brother recently) 
will continue as GM directors. Edward 
also will‘continue with the Fisher Body 
Division as will Alfred J., so long as their 
services are needed for the war effort 
(William A. ceased to be a director two 
years ago). An unmentioned fifth brother 
was Charles T., who is president of Fish- 
er & Co. 


Mystery by Fisher: The Fishers ap- 
peared to have caught rank-and-file. Gen- 
eral Motors officials, as well as most of 
Detroit and Wall Street, flat-footed. Gen- 
eral Motors’ extensive ‘publicity depart- 
ment in New York insisted they learned 
of the retirements by long-distance phone 
only after they -had occurred. Chairman 
Alfred P. Sloan Jr. of General Motors, 
in a prepared statement merely said he 
announced the retirements “with great 
regret” and wished the Fishers a formal 
“success and happiness throughout the 
years to come. 

Despite the handshaking reception 
and drinks which newsmen in Detroit 
received from the Fishers, they won- 
dered ‘about how much they really had - 
learned. They felt that the whole story, 
when told, would look ‘a lot different 





prospectus of Douglas Leigh, designer of Times Square’s big- 
gest advertising spectaculars. Some of them would be 15- or 








Aome photos 


See and Sniff: These giant electric signs are in the postwar —_20-story buildings in themselves; moreover, they would waft 
synthetic aromas of orange juice, coffee, cocoa, etc. The sta 
MGM oF THAR. tonal peeduce genuine bubbles... ..... ., 
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HIS LINE. 


You'’LL HAVE TROUBLE. getting him on, the 
phone these days. He's on the end of another 
kind of .a line everywhere in the Atlantic or 
Pacific with the fighting Coast Guard—saving 
lives, convoying, sub-busting, manning invasion 
barges. : 

_ Many of these men never saw the sea in civil- 


jan life’. Some..of them were farmers. Some 


worked in offices. Hundreds of them were insur-. 
ance men. 
Being on hand to help in times of crisis is a 


er ee a, Se eee 


“Unforescen events. .2fteed not change and shape the course of man’s 


Is BUSY 


habit with insurance people. The help they are 
rendering this nation now is typical. Thousands 
are in the Armed Forces. Others, ineligible for 
military service, are serving on the home front. 
Selling War Bonds. Buying them. Working on 
relief committees. Helping in hospitals. Aiding 
the country in every way they can. 

‘But whether at home or thousands of miles 
from home—they are still insuring. Insuring 
their country’s future—and yours. Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every’ form of Cassady Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and thé bome, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 































































































































































































































._ These are the man-hours 


SAVED with 











“Fact-power” is conserving millions 
of industrial man-hours—a saving 
that in war contributes to produc- 

* tion volume and later will help to 
make better civilian goods available 
to more people. 


“Fact-power” is the product. of 
Kardex Visible Systems of Adminis- 
trative Record Control. It correlates 
and simplifies the planning that 
brings together, in the right amount 
and at the right time, ma- 
terials, machines and the men 
who use them, and then 
maintains in efficient bal- 
ance these vital components 
of production. In Material 
Procurement, Machine 
Loading, Production Con- 





Karaex “fact-power” 


trol, Tool Control and Personnel Ad- 
ministration, Kardex not only speeds 
the compilation of necessary data. It 
also furnishes the basis for intelli- 
gent, accurate administration be- 
cause it summarizes facts in visible, 


chart-like form—shows at a glance, 


their interrelationship by means 
of exclusive Graph-A-Matic Signal 
Control. 


Let a Systems and Methods Tech- 
nician analyze your admin- 
istrative control needs in the 
light of experience acquired 
in working with hundreds of 
firms, includingthe majority 
of all Army-Navy “E” win- 
ners. Communicate with 
our nearest Branch Office. 





COPYRIGHT 1946 








_ SYSTEMS DIVISION 
REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 
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on now. This is among. the reasons 
why: - 

Timndes will not down that a combi- 
nation of the independents in the car 
field is in the making. Wall Street has 
not been able to detect where the money 
is to come from, though it sees some 
likely looking men who might make the 


thing work (Ward Canaday, salesman, 


extraordinary, and Charles E. . Soren- 
sen, former Ford production: chief, now 
both of Willys-Overland, .and Lt. Gen. 
“Bill” Knudsen, formerly of General Mo- 
tors). The Fisher brothers’ money looked 
like one possible answer. That, of course, 
is why some of the ambitious independ- 
ents perked up expectantly. They. think 
they see somebody shopping around for 
an investment. 

But people who know the. Fishers 
feel they will not be interested in buy- 
ing up .old’ plants—they will want new, 
efficient ones. Moreover, they are known 
to have suburban real estate which might 
be used for motor plants, and they are 
reputed to have drawings for an eight- 
cylinder car. 

The Bottle Front 
Better Gin and Whisky a-Coming, 


Stills Sing in Alcohol Holiday 


Distillers were working round the clock 
last week to turn out drinking liquor 
during their 3l-day furlough from 22 
months of war’ production. The total 
when the taps are closed at the month’s 
end is expected to be close to 40,000,- 
000 gallons. Authorized last month by 
the War Production Board, the tempo- 
rary reconversion will be restricted to pro- 


duction from wheat and rye mash. A | 


very tight supply~'situation prevents 
the use of corn from which bourbon is 
made. 

While some distilleries will produce 
straight whisky, the: bulk of the all-out 
effort will be concentrated on_ neutral 
spirits. Turned out as high-proof alcohol 
and reduced to 100 proof (50 per cent) 
with distilled water, the spirits will be 
used to make gin and cordials and to 
blend with ryes and bourbons now aging 
in warehouses. an 

To the parched consumer better times 
are already at hand. Bottles. of rum, 
Cuban gin, and cordials are slowly giv 
ing place to long-absent’ grain-alcohol 
gin and rye. In anticipation of freer sup- 

lies, withdrawals from whisky ware- 
home spurted upward in: the last two 
months. 


“Buy a Case”: There is a trend toward 
sales in case lots of whiskies blended with 
cane and fruit spirits during the draught 
period. Retailers are anxious to dispose 
of them before the more popular brands 
reappear in quantity. Nationally adver- 
tised whisky blends.that had been with- 
drawn from the market because of low 


ceiling prices will. now reach ‘the shelves 
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in limited quantities, mainly to 
brand names before the public. - 

But the industry has only gloomy fore- 
casts for the Scotch drinker. Shipments 
from abroad dwindled to a trickle a 
month before the invasion and have 
made no recovery since. Allotments. to 
retailers have now dropped to a mere 20 
per cent of prewar totals. Prohibited by 
Britain’ at the end of 1942, distilling of 
Scotch is to be resumed some time within 
the next twelve months. But, because of 


Acme 


They're on the bottle line agai 


the long aging period, the move will not 
affect existing supplies. 

The trade is unanimous in agreeing 
that the whisky black market lexnaps for 
Scotch) will quickly end. Another ; 
according to one package store proprie- 
tor: “It will give us a ce to get the 
crick out of our backs. We all got back- 
ache from bobbing up and down under 
the counter to dole out bottles.” 

Other developments on the bottle front: 

@ The distilling holiday was only four 
days old when a Senate committee inves- 
tigating the liquor shortage charged that 
“hoarding” by the distillers was a big 
factor in the current shortage. “Large dis- 
tillers wish to retain substantial stocks of 
aged whiskies in their bonded ware- 
houses. until after the war so that they 
‘ will. be.in a better position to command 
higher ‘prices and realize greater profits,” 
the report said. 
@ The second trickle of real Italian wine 
since war began (first was May 15) ap- 
peared on, the market last: week. Pur- 
chased in. Sicily by the Allied Control 
Commission, 21,484 ons of sweet 
Marsala and 211% g of Vermouth 
were offered for sale to dealers through 
the United States Commercial Co. 


White Elephant Sale Wi 


The shoe trade last week added up the 
results of three weeks of ration-free sales 


Ameficans always will stand in line 
to get a superior product. That's 
why BLACK & WHITE can’t supply 
the demand today. As a result, we 
may lose some of our friends, tem- 
porarily—but we share Whitey’s 
faith in the ultimate reunion — and 
we hope it will not be too long 
before there will be enough 
BLACK & WHITE to go around. 


“BLACK s WHITE” 


The Dettch with 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + $6.8 PROOF 


of odds and ends (regular shoe lines still Gia 
THE FLEISCHMANN DIGTILEING*CORPONATIONS NEW: YORK; Ni ¥.¢ SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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“Thanks! 


In tomato vines trellised 
against factory fences ...in crops fat- 
tening on soil that contains more than 
a-trace of molders’ sand... Nes evi- 
dence of the degree to which Better 
Homes & Gardens is helping solve na- 
tional problems. For to factories, de- 
partment stores, and public utilities 
joining the Food Fights for Freedom 
Campaign it offered reprints of its Veg- 
etable Garden Guide—and the response 
showed the need! Even though the 
paper shortage caused orders for thou- 
sands to go unfilled, 800,000 copies 

- were distributed to such firms as A. T. 
& T., The Texas Co., General Motors, 
and Macy’s. Then, as a companion 
piece, Better Homes & Gardens prepared 
a Canning Guide. Approximately 500,- 
000 copies were spoken for before 
they had been printed. Yes, Better Homes 
& Gardens is America’s ally on all ques- 
tions concerning living. And as such it 
is earning the thanks of business lead- 
ers as well as of the 2,350,000 home- 
makers whose living standards are 
responsible for the American Way. 


better Homes & Gardens 





Meredith Publishing Company, Des Moines 38,Ia. 
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Can Our Public Debt Ever Be Paid Off? 


by RALPH ROBEY _ 


One of the readers of this col- 
umn, a lieutenant stationed at Fort 
Myers, Fla., asks that we “explain 
ow our government can liquidate a 
$300,000,000,000 debt.” 

The explanation necessarily involves 
a lot of figures, but aside from their 
size they are just as simple as 2 plus 


2 makes 4. . 


To begin we need to get three major 
points clearly in our minds: 

In the first place, the $300,000,- 
000,000 estimate as the size of our 
Federal public debt at the end of the 
war is probably too high—substantial- 
ly too high. At present the debt is 
about $210,000,000,000, but that is 
the gross debt. The Treasury has some 
$20,000,000,000 of cash on hand— 
that is, deposits in banks. That brings 


the net debt down to $190,000,000,- 


000. 
In addition, government corpora- 
tions and credit agencies have assets— 
real assets which can be realized up- 
on, not mere interagency bookkeeping 
entries, of some $30,000,000,000. And 
the government has an_ estimated 
$75,000,000,000 worth of war plants, 
equipment, and supplies of which, it 
is estimated by the Office of War 


. Information, some $15,000,000,000 


will be available for sale at the end 
of the war. That gives a total of $45,- 
000;000,000 of realizable assets. Let 
us assume that the government ends 
up getting only 50 cents on the dollar, 
or a total of say $25,000,000,000. 
That would bring the net debt as of 
the moment to $165,000,000,000. . 

Now currently the Federal deficit 
is running on the average at about 
$4,000,000,000 a month. If the war 
does not last beyond July 1945, there- 
fore—and at present that would appear 
to be well within the realm of possi- 
bility—the actual net debt as of that 
time would be just about what the 
gross debt is at present, or $210,000,- 
000,000. If the European war ends 
earlier than that, even granting the 
Japanese hold out, the debt would be 
correspondingly lower. 

All told, then, it now appears rea- 
sonable to assume that our Federal net 
public debt at the end of the war 
will be nearer $260,000,000,000 than 
it will be $300,000,000,000. 


The second point to get clearly in 
mind, in judging whether we ever can 
liquidate the public debt, is the fact 
that the size of a public debt which 
can be handled depends upon the size 


of the national income, and the size 
of the national income in turn is a 
function not only of production but of 
the price level. If prices double, our 
national income approximately doubles 
even though we don’t produce any 
more goods and services. 

Now the odds clearly are that prices 
will rise at the end of the war. How 
much the rise will be is anyone's 
guess, but 25 per cent is a commonly 
used figure. Should there be-such a 
price rise it wouldn’t mean exactly 
that the debt would be 25 per cent 
less burdensome, but in general terms 
that is about what it would amount to. 


The final point to get inemind 
preparatory to answering the question 
of whether we-can pay off our public 
debt is in the nature of an assumption. 
If because of a bad tax system, or 
bureaucratic red tape, or govern- 
mental antagonism, or for any’ other 
reason, business is unable to operate 
and we are kept in‘a state of more or 
less perpetual depression, then ob- 
viously no progress can be made to- 
ward liquidating the debt. In thinking 
ahead to the postwar period, there- 
fore, we must assume that we shall 
have governmental policies which are 
conducive to prosperity. 

Granting this assumption, and 
granting further that we will be deal- 
ing with something in the neighbor- 
hood of $200,000,000,000 of net debt, 
and that we will \not be subjected 
to a deflation of our national income 
as a result of a declining price level— 
granting all this what are the chances 
of paying off the debt? 

They are as good as anyone could 
ask for a view of what we are going 
through, and much better than appar- 
ently most persons realize. Currently 
the Federal government is collecting 
some $45,000,000,000 a year in taxes. 
After the war it should be able to re- 
duce its expenditures to around $20,- 
000,000,000. Through tax reductions, 
and for other reasons, let us assume 
that tax revenues drop’ to $25,000,- 
000,000, and granting prosperity they 
should not fall below that figure. That 
would leave a margin of $5,000,000,- 
000 a year for debt reduction, or 
enough to retire the entire debt in 
forty years. 

We may not do that well, of course, 
but obviously with a financially re- 
sponsible Administration, we can carry 

e debt and pay it off without undue 
hardship. 
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. (Continued from Page 65). | 
needed coupons) and found it was miss- 
ing one of its biggest worries. Inventories 
had been purged of 6,000,000 pairs of 
cheaper shoes which just would not move 
when consumers had to pay coupons. 
Stocks ‘were in the best shape in months 
(200,000,000. pairs of best-selling shoes 
compared with 280,000,000 pairs of all 
Pfr sega rationing started on Feb. 7, 
1943). : 


Tourist Air Rates? 
Pan Am’s Less-Than-Steamship Bid 
Foreshadows Hot Airline Fight 


Boldly jettisoning old ideas of air 
tr: rt for the theory of amazingly 


low fares and frequent flights with huge - 


aircraft (not yet off the engineers’ draw- 
ing boards), Pan American Airways 
Corp. last week made a powerful bid 
to retain in the postwar world its supreme 
position as American flag carrier in Latin 
America. Pan’ American-Grace Airways, 
Inc., jointly owned by Pan Am and the 
W. R. Grace & .Co., which operates on 
the west coast of South America, made a 
similar but less spectacular move. 

The main news was broken Aug. 3 by 
Juan. .T. .Trippe, suave and energetic 
president of Pan American Airways. Since 
1927 when it was a 90-mile pipsqueak 
flight operation between Key West and 
Havana, he built Pan Am to today’s 100,- 
000-mile system. Trippe played his cards 
with shrewdness, pA ata and political 
know-how. Now he was again demon- 
strating these characteristics. . 

His kingpin operation—South America, 
the one upon which he had built the Pan 
American system—was under pressure 
from a score of would-be intruders—firms 


which had applied to the Civil Aeronau- * 


tics Board for authorization mainly to 
compete against Pan-Am. 


The New Concept: By reducing fares 
to lowest levels on record and attractin: 
a high volume of traffic for prdnaaeel 
108-passenger, 300-mile-an-hour  sub- 
stratosphere planes, Trippe would make 
competition difficult. Fares averaging 3% 
to 4 cents a mile (at present 8 to 9 cents) 
would put Rio de Janeiro within the 
reach of vacationists—$175 one way from 
New York and about $315 round trip. 
(These~ are below sent steamship 


rates.) Passengers would fly it in 20 hours. 
At present the trip takes 66 hours and the . 


one-way fare is $491, round trip $988. 
Similar cuts in time and fares were. pro- 
posed for numerous other Latin Ameri- 
can points. 

Trippe admitted. he did not expect ini- 
tial revenues to meet operating expenses. 
But he maintained that just as soom as 
: the Planes (maker unnamed) were deliv- 

ered and. the operation set up that the 
fares would go into effect. He believes 
that once the service is established (time 
is dependent on the end of the war, the 
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This plant does a big job for America... 
‘Contury” APAC DOES A BIG JOB FOR THIS PLANT 


Above is. a section of a gigantic project...one of the nation’s 
leading war plants. Nearly a million square feet.of K&M “Century” 
Apac sheet material is serving this mighty plant. “Century” Apac is 
even used for ventilating ducts... making possible a saving of 
approximately six hundred and fifty tons of critical metal. Immense 
quantities of “Century” Apac have gone into wartime construction. 
Yet despite this, “CENTURY” APAC IS AVAILABLE TO YOU 
NOW ..: PROMPTLY AND WITHOUT RESTRICTION. 


“Century” Apac is the modern Asbestos-Cement structural sheet .. . 
fireproof, weatherproof... easy to handle, cut and fasten with nails 
or screws. Moderate in cost, it requires practically no maintenance. 

- Whether you’re planning for factory or home—either renovations or 
new building—you'll plan for permanence when you include K&M 
“Century” Apac for sheathing inside and out. 


@ For further information on the handling and application of K&M 
*Century” Apac, write us now. - 





! APAC 


1. Made of Asbestos Fibre and Pert- 
land Cement 
‘2. Pleasing light gray color 
3. Fire resistant and durable 
4. Convenient size—4‘ x 8’, 4’ x 9 and 
4’ x 10’ 
5. Low cost 
6. Rat and termite proof 
7. Easy to cut, handie and apply 
8. Fastens with nails or screws 
9. Practically no maintenance required 
10. Prompt delivery 


FEATURES OF NC. 





Our Ambler plonts proudly fly the Army-Navy “€” 
flag with its sta-—on honor awarded Ka.M employ- 








ees “for continued outstanding production of + 
wor materials.” 


KEASBEY « MATTISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER - PENNSYLVANEA, 
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speed with which the supertransports can 
be made, etc.) the new speed and econ- 
omy will create sufficient traffic to. put 
the company over the hump. 


Deadline Play: By filing his startling 
brief with the CAB just 24 hours before 
the deadline (all applications for Latin 
American routes were due Aug. 4), 
Trippe neatly executed a coup which 
infuria the airline industry, where 
rivalry is intense. In addition to Pan Am 
and Panagra (the Grace affiliate), nine 
United States airlines have applications 
in for various Latin-American routes. Al- 
so in the running are five steamship com- 
panies and five hopefuls—applicants who 
would start an airline if given the routes. 
Significance-—— 

What really made the rest of the in- 
dustry mad was this: First, Pan American 
by dramatic announcement had caught 
the public fancy just at a time when the 
domestic airlines were doing their best 
to call attention to their abilities to fly 
foreign commercial air routes. Secondly, 
the industry was convinced that without 
substantial governmental subsidies it 
would be financial folly in the foreseeable 
future to cut fares to 3% cents a mile. 


(It noted that the Panagra brief carefully . 


avoided a flat declaration of 


milk, carrots, 





The dehydrated food industry (225,- 
000,000 of vegetables this year) 
cotecies Wie shdpaing mpegs tn feeding 

i wi ipping space in ing 
Allied. troops to people abroad. But it 
long has worried about the postwar 
domestic market for its product. Last 
week the Department of Agriculture 
completed a survey of 450 Chicago 
housewives. Provided free food that is 
now being processed: for military and 
Lend-Lease use, they served them to 
their families. The report: More than half 
indicated a willingness to buy dehydrated 
foods. The order of preference was: 
cranberries, eags, sweet potatoes, beets, 

iced and riced potatoes. 


Ceiling on Jobs 
A new directive designed to choke off 


manpower from non-war plants and drive 
200,000 men, largely by force of com- 
munity opinion and governmental sanc- 
tion, into critical war jobs was issued last 
week by War Mobilization Director James 
F. Byrnes. Its provisions: 

@ Manpower priorities committees al- 
ready established in the 185 tight labor 
areas were ordered to set employment 
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ceilings at once on all industries—war and 
non-war. 

@ Area production urgency committees 
were created in the 118 relatively easy 
labor areas and charged with responsi- 
bility for authorizing increased civilian 
production. These committees, an ad- 
junct of the WPB, cannot authorize civil- 
ian output until given the go-ahead by 
the local War ‘Manpower Commission 
representative, who will have combed 
the surplus labor supply for possible re- 
ferrals to other, tighter areas. 


Where It Hurts: Not all war produc- 
tion is suffering. But where it is lagging, 
it is ey’ badly. Manpower is critically 
short for the making of heavy guns and 
ammunition, bombs, radar equipment, 
trucks, tanks, construction equipment, 
tires, and canvas—items required ‘y “an 
expanding Army on a vigorous offen- 
sive. 

Government officials say that local in- 
dividual situations are irritating in the 
“smallness” of the number of men needed 
in various plants. A list of manpower de- 
ficiencies in tire factories shows that the 
largest shortage is only 885 at the Los 
Angeles plant of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. The B. F. Goodrich Co.’s 
plant in the same city needs only 51 





such low fares but left the door 





open for them should a subsidy- 
minded government determine 
that they were desirable.) The 
consensus in the domestic airline 
industry was that about the best 
that could be hoped for was 6 
cents a mile. Several companies 
contended even this was a cent 
too low for land operation and 
perhaps about right for trans- 
oceanic flights, where long hauls 
result in larger fares and where 
there is less airport expense. The 
truth of the matter: No one really 
knows how much traffic can be 
generated by reductions in fares. 
And, withm certain limits, the 
higher the traffic density, the 
lower the fares could be. 


' The climax to all the open 


uled to come sometime after 
Sept. 18. That is the date on 
which the CAB is scheduled to. 
hold hearings in three-ring cir- 
cus style in which all the ap- 
plicants will be given their spot. 
Included will applications 
for routes to Mexico, Centtal 
America, the Caribbean, and 
South America. 

Meantime, Pan Am was stick- 
ing to its guns while several other 
a pliconts, alarmed at the favor- 
able public opinion created by 
Pan Am’s announcement, were 
preparing counterblasts. The 
trade was anticipating the hot- 
test airline fight in its 30 years - 
uf existence. 











Associated Press 
The Show Goes On: Under the open sky at Akron’s 
“Rubber Bowl,” Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey 
Circus plays its first performance since the fire at Hart- 
ford, Conn., which took 167 lives and destroyed the 
big top, now irreplaceable. Despite an adaptation of 
the baseball rain-check system, only a_ pitiful handful 
of spectators see the Wallendas go through their breath- 
catching high-wire act. 


workers. All told, the nation’s 
entire tire industry is short only 
5,000 men. - 


Limited Persuasion: Byrnes 
made it clear that the new direc- 
tive cannot force a man into a 
job he does not want: Rather it 
limits a man’s opportunities for 
jobs and provides governmental 
sanctions under the Second War 
Powers Act. These sanctions— 
mostly under priority powers— 
are to maké the employers toe 
the line and swing the worker 
into the desired occupation by 
denying him employment else- 
where. 

The, sanctions spelled out in 
the directive include: allocation 
of materials, fuel, power, and 
services. Enforcement will be by 
the agency responsible for those 
things, on the request of the 
WMC, 

me meove ae 7 eel blow 
to the possibili at civilian 
production will be resumed in 
any great volume in the near 
future. The WPB, still at work 
drafting the “spot authorization” 
ordered to be issued Aug. 15, 
had planned for WPB regional 
directors, after clearance with 
the services and the WMC, to 
authorize individual manufactur- 
ers to go ahead on civilian goods 
if the manpower and materials 
are not needed for war. The - 
Byrnes directive in effect gives 
the local WMC man-rather than 
the local WPB man—veto power. 
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AT REYNOLDS’ GREAT PLANT at Listerhill, 
Ala., millions of aluminum ingots await transfor- 
mation into airplane wings, hundreds of other uses. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM: 


A shortage turns into abundance...and America gets more efficient weapons 


HEN SNARLING AXIS PLANES 
‘swarmed over Europe’s sky, 
they thundered out the inescapable 
fact that this was to be a war of light 
metals—of aluminum. And at that 
time, Germany was manufacturing 


: three times as much aluminum as the - 


United States. 


This was a plain warning of peril to 
America. Reynolds Aluminum went into 
action. On its own resources, Reynolds 
. set up huge new aluminum plants... 
started the long fight to end a shortage 
of aluminum that could be disastrous. 


Today, the success of this struggle is 
apparent in one great fact of American 
aluminum production . .. output is now 
more than enough to fulfill minimum 
war needs, 


The hard-won abundance 

yy: a of this vital metal means that 
fi aluminum can now be ap- 
MESES plied to dozens of uses where 


if + 


lightness plus strength will mean a more 
efficient weapon for American fighting 
men...airfield landing mats; gun mounts; 
cartridge cases; many hundreds of other 
essential war uses. 


“THE FUTURE THAT COUNTS” 


Reynolds has taken to heart the words of 
Robert P. Patterson, Under Secretary of 
War...‘'The future that counts most,” 
said Mr. Patterson recently, “is that 
stretch of time between this day and that 
day on which the last shot of this war 
will be fired. 

*Aluminum, alone of the three con- 
trolled materials, is meeting production 
schedules on military requirements; but 
for any of us to interpret this as a signal 
to take it easy is an error. Our oppor- 
tunities to serve our fighting men can be 
as inexhaustible as is our debt to them.” 

Reynolds intends to meet this chal- 
lenge—to produce, in its 40 plants, for 
“the future that counts most.” 


WEAPON OF ATTACK ... airfield landing 
mats are now made of tough aluminum alloys, 
strong enough to withstand the jounce of 
giant bombers. 





Every loose nut on today’s home 
appliances and furniture is a hidden danger! 





Be sure your post-war 
household equipment 


is protected by the nut 
that CAN’T shake loose! 





Is there a warning rattle in the washer? A wobbly wheel on Betty’s bike? 
These danger signs mean trouble—perhaps even a serious mishap! So 
tighten every treacherous loose nut. Make things do... until you can get 
post-war products equipped with the Boots All-Metal, Self-Locking Nut, 

This is the nut that can’t shake loose. It carries its own defense against 
destructive vibration—a built-in, all-metal lock. Built right into the 
one-piece nut itself. 

The Boots Nut goes on easily and locks in place with a regular wrench: 
Take it off just as easily, when you want to—and re-use it as many times 
as you like. You can always trust a Boots Nut to lock tight—and keep 
tight! Made entirely of metal, it has no extra part to slip, dry out or shrink; 

Naturally, a nut like this is essential to the war effort . . . for military 


aircraft. But as soon as peace returns, Boots-equipped peers will be 
available to serve you better . . . and longer! 


Motion Picture—“All Work And No Play”— 16 mm. sound—30 minutes. For information write Dept. B-3 


| SELF-LOCKING NUTS 


Boots Aircraft Nut Corporation e General Offices, New Canaan, Connecticut 


nui METAL LOCK is Buin, 


<ne 


READY FOR THE 
FIRST POST-WAR PRODUCTS 


As no design changes are required to equip 
most mechanical products with the Boots All- 
Metal, Self-Locking Nut, you can expect this 
important improvement on even your first 
post-war appliances, cars and family planes, 
office equipment and industrial machines. 
With Boots-protected products, you'll save 
the trouble and expense now so frequently 
caused by nuts that just won't stay tight. 


Representatives in New York + Chicago ¢ Detroit + Buffalo + Indianapolis « los Angeles * Kansas City « Dallas « Toronto « Montreal « Vancouver 
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Associated Press 


Oona. and Charlie had an addition 


Births: A girl, Geraldine, to the former 
Oona O’NEILL, 19, daughter of the play- 
wright Eugene O'Neill, and and CHARLES 
CHAPLIN, 55, comedian; in Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif., July 31. Married three times 
previously, Chaplin has two sons, 18 and 
19, by his second wife, Lita Grey. 

A boy, CurisToPHER PAuL, to the ac- 
tress Loretta Younc, 81, and Lr. Cot. 
Tom LEewis, commanding officer of the 
Armed Forces Radio Service; in Holly- 
wood, Aug. 1, the day after their fourth 
wedding anniversary. 


Birthday: Epvirh Kermir ROOSEVELT, 
widow of President Theodore Roosevelt; 
83, Aug. 6. 


Engaged: Pauine Loncwortn, grand- 
daughter of President Theodore Roose- 
velt, and ALEXANDER McCormick STuRM, 
son of the sculptor-author Justin C. Sturm. 


Refuge: Exactly 984 refugees, many of 
them sick from years in Nazi concentra- 
tion camps, arrived in New York en route 
to Fort Ontario, Oswego, N. Y., Aug. 4. 
Representing thirteen European coun- 
tries, the new wards of the War Reloca- 
tion Authority were: permitted to enter 
this country for the duration by special 
order of President Roosevelt. 


Reunion: Wounded Coast GuarpsMAN 
A. D. CorFiLt, who was reported dead in 
the Normandy invasion, greeted his wife 
and other relatives in Union Station, Chi- 
cago, Aug. 2. 





Coffill, very much alive, greeted his family 


{ 
Birthday: QuEEN EvizaBeTH of England, 
44, Aug. 4. Flags were flown over all 
government buildings in her honor but 
official celebrations were omitted. 





Separated: EsTHER 
WILLIAMs, 22, movie 
swimmer, and Dr. 
LEONARD KOvNER, 
26; in Hollywood, 
Aug. 1. Married in 
1940, they have no 
definite plans for a 
divorce. 


Dislocated: After 
more than two years 
in a Japanese reloca- 
tion center at Man- 
zanar, Calif., RALPH 
Lazo, 19, of Los An- 

eles admitted he 

ad been posing as a 
Jap all the time. 
Lazo, who registered 
as a Japanese-Amer- 
ican in 1942, de- 
cided to go along 
with his schoolmates 
when they were evac- 
uated because he 
“did not believe that 
my friends of Japa- 
nese ancestry were 


disloyal to the United 
States.” Actually of Associated Press 
Mexican _ parentage, Esther left 


Lazo said that “like 
a lot of fellows here I'd prefer being in 
the war.” He plans to join the Aimy. 


Role: Jackie Cooper, 20; former movie 
actor, now a Navy V-12 student at Notre 
Dame, was charged on Aug. 4 with con- 
tributing to the eeegoery of a minor in 
South Bend, Ind. The recent star of a 
movie on delinquency (“Where Are Your 
Children?”) was accused of plying a 15- 
year-old girl with liquor and inducing her 
to stay all night in a hotel room in South 
Bend July 22. George Bender, 24, an- 
other V-12 student, 
was charged with 
having immoral re- 
lations with the girl. 


19, of South Bend, 
was accused of bring- 
ing the 15-year-old 

her companion, 
16, into the hotel 
and Olie Lowery, 
the waiter, of serving 
them with liquor. 
June Horne, 18, 
daughter of a Holly- 
wood director, said 








Pauline Frederick, 


Hermit: On Aug. 1 
ARNOLD EARNEST, 
24, who left his Ala- 
bama farm in 1940 
te hide out in a cave, 
admitted he had 
been evading the 
draft. Equipped with 
animal traps, blan- 
kets, and one razor 
blade, Earnest didn’t 
know that the coun- 
try was at war. “I 
ain’t afraid to fight,” 
he said, “it’s just that 
I'd rather get killed 
here in Fayette 
County.” 








Associated Press 
Cave man 


Not So Intimate: On Aug. 4, Pror. AL- 
BERT EINSTEIN repudiated the new biog- 
raphy, “Einstein—An Intimate Study of a 
Great Man,” written by his former son-in- 
law Dimirrt MARIANOFF and PALMA 
Wayne. The scientist protested that parts 
of the book “are not true at all.” 


Scrap: Jon HA.L, actor husband of the 
singer Frances Langford, emerged from 
an early-morning Hollywood brawl with 
a broken nose, brain concussion, deep 
head cuts that took 48 stitches, and as- 
sorted bruises, After a party at the apart- 
ment of the bandleader Tommy Dorsey, 
Hall returned for a woman's handbag, 
gave Dorsey’s wife, Pat Dane, a hu 
and soon found himself taking a shellack. 
ing from other guests and _ neighbors. 
Hall, who wasn’t sure whether he’d been 
worked on with a knife or a broken bot- 
tle, said he’d press no charges. 


Deaths: Gen. Francisco Gomez Jor- 
DANA Y Souza, 68, Spanish Foreign Min- 
ister, in San Sebastian, Spain, Aug. 4. 

MANUEL QvuEzon, 65, first President of 
the Philippines, at Saranac Lake, N. Y., 
Aug.'1 (see page 46). 

EFriz Cuerry, who with her late sister 
Addie constituted the Cherry sisters, 
worst vaudeville 
team in history; at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
Aug. 5. 

Coxi. Epmunp W. 
STARLING, 69, former 
chief of the White 
House Secret Serv- 
ice, in New York, 
Aug. 3. Protector of 
five Presidents since — 
1914, Starling shot 
his pistol from the 
hip and was:an ex- 
cellent marksman. 





Lorp HarpincE oF Pensuurst, 86, for- 
mer Viceroy of India, in London, Aug. 
2. A diplomat since 1880, Lord Hardinge 

_was Ambassador to Russia from 1904 to 
1906 and Ambassador to France from 
1920 to 1923. 






MOVIES 





Wilson’s Battle for Lasting Peace _ 
Brought to Life in Film Biography 


With Twentieth Century-Fox’s “Wil- 
son,” Producer Darryl F. Zanuck scores 
one of Hollywood’s rare triumphs of mind 
over boy-meets-Grable. The period 
dramatized in. the film—the last decade 
in Wilson’s tragic career and his climactic 
losing battle for a League of Nations—is 
still the stamping ground for disputa- 
tious historians. Under the circumstances, 
it would be easy to understand a Holly- 
wood studio sidestepping the currently 
controversial issue of isolationism versus 
international cooperation and revamping 
the ascetic, stubborn, scholarly Princeton 
professor into a jolly figure of romantic 
fiction. 

As it turns out, the least of “Wilson’s” 
virtues is that it is engrossing entertain- 
ment and will probably show a profit on 
a budget that ran in excess of $3,000,- 


000. Hollywood has met a challenging | 


idea with surprising integrity and good 
taste. “Wilson,” with its Technicolor pho- 
tography, large cast, and hordes of ex- 
tras, with expensive and _ accurately 
reproduced sets and costumes, is a stir- 
ring pageant of a significant period in 


American history. It is also a revealing if 
somewhat sketchy biography of an un- 
compromising idealist. 


Man and His Times: Based on 27 
months of painstaking research. Lamar 
Trotti’s screen play judiciously touches 
the historic high-spots. As director, Henry 
King makes skillful use of montage and 
newsreel footage to bridge the gaps in a 
loosely episodic narrative that runs two 
hours and 38 minutes. Especially brilliant 
is his restaging of the: 1912 Democratic 
convention in Baltimore. 

In contriving a touching glimpse of 
Wilson as father and husband, Trotti 
has overlooked the arrogance, the stub- 
bornness, and the icy facade that made 
him so many enemies. Wilson’s famous 
adviser and White House intimate, Col. 
Edward M. House, is played down in the 


script to a bit role. The President’s trium- ~ 


phant pilgrimage to Europe after the war 
and his deflating encounter with the in- 
ternational politicians’ at Versailles are 
brushed off in a few sequences. And Sen. 
Henry Cabot Lodge becomes a vague 


History by Zanuck: Second Mrs. Wilson consoles a defeated President 
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and stylized villain-of-the-piece to repre- 
sent the forces that punctured Wilson’s 
dream of peace on earth.* 

In a large measure the film’s ultimate 
impact derives from Alexander Knox’s 
intelligent characterization of Wilson. 
Chosen for his impressive voice rather 
than any resemblance to Wilson, the Ca- 
nadian-bom stage and screen actor brings 
both eloquence and understanding to an 
extremely difficult role. Among others 
representing recent figures in American 
history are Ruth Nelson as the first Mrs. 
Wilson, and Geraldine Fitzgerald as the 
second; Thomas Mitchell as the Presi- 
dent’s loyal secretary Joe Tumulty; 
Charles Coburn as a fictional adviser 
from Princeton; and Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke as Senator Lodge. 


Quarrel? Some time before he volun- 
teered for service in the Army Signal 
Corps, Zanuck decided to make “Wilson” 
as a short documentary for the Office of 
War Information. As. lieutenant colonel 
on various fronts from the Aleutians to 
Africa, he made a point of asking soldiers 
_and officers about their ideas on a post- 
war world. He was impressed: by the 
unanimity of feeling for an international, 
police force—an attitude decidedly in 
contrast to that of the soldiers in the last 
war. 

Zanuck—a registered Republican—came 
to the conclusion that Wilson’s concept 
of a League of Nations paralleled the 
problems of the days that are almost at 
hand. In this sentiment he was undoubt- 
edly abetted by Twentieth Century- 
Fox's chairman of the board—Wendell L. 
Willkie. 

There will undoubtedly be quarrels 
about “Wilson.” The opening gun sound- 
ed from The Washington Times-Herald 
was a sample. Although no one connect- 
ed with Eleanor M. (Cissie) Patterson’s 
paper had seen the film at the time, the 
editors observed that the project was be- 
ing “counted on heavily by some of the — 
more enthusiastic New Dealers to swing 
public sentiment behind FDR’s fourth- 
term peace plan.” 

By way of confirmation, the leftist, pro- 
New Deal New York paper PM led off 
a rave review last week with the head: 
“ ‘Wilson’ Wartime Wisdom May Help 
Win for FDR.” : 

Last winter the beleaguered Zanuck 
took his stand-on “Wilson” and the still 
problematical production of Willkie’s 
“One World.” “Unless these two pictures 
are successful from every standpoint, I'll 
never make another film without Betty 
Grable.” For the record, and also for 


oo Sige eace of mind, “Wilson” broke 
val. 


s for opening day at the 

Roxy Theater in New York. The picture 

that was topped for that honor was 

a Rosie O’Grady” starring Betty 
le. er ee 


*Reading the script in: Hollywood during prod 
tion, the senator’s cone and namesake, formet 
Sen. Henry Cabot e, anded only a minor 
change in ‘the characterization. ms 








“Con I fy to South America now?” 


YES, Pan American Clippers have seats available today 
on many Latin American routes . . . This includes Mexico, 
_ the West Indies, Central and South America. 


VER since Pearl Harbor, Pan American has placed its war 

duties ahead of everything else. But, thanks to the magnificent 

job now being done by the Army Air Transport Command and Navy 

; ae Air Transport Service, and also to increased Pan American sched- 

Sih RUNAE Dis: dkcditah: seieiien Staudt acs ules, more seats for businessmen are becoming available aboard 


Orleans, Brownsville, Nuevo Laredo and Los Angeles the Clippers of our Latin American Division. 


pe oly fe andl ope vache hay saci ~ This is particularly true of Mexico, the West Indies, Central 


America and the North Coast of South America. 

Your local Pan American office or your own travel agent will be 
glad to make reservations and furnish you with schedules, rates and 
other up-to-date information. 


Pan American offices are located in these cities: New York, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, Washington, D. C., San Francisco, New Orleans, 
Seattle, Miami, Houston and Brownsville, Texas. Please consult 
your local telephone book for address and telephone number. 


Buying WAR BONDS is a good way to insure that post-war pleasure trip by CLIPPER 


BY PIONEERING sis sevice to 68 forcim ands, Pen DD Ae RICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
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you'll smile with confidence. 
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SCIENCE 
Laboratory Conception 


A new chapter in the mystery of man’s 
reproduction opened last week. For the 
first time in medical history, scientists 
had artificially fertilized the human ovum 
in an ordinary test tube. ; 

. Successful parthogenesis (scientific term 
for virgin birth) of animals began more 
than 30 years ago when zoologists repro- 
duced fatherless worms, sea urchins, and 
even frogs by, pricking unfertilized eggs 
with electric needles. Then, in 1936, Dr. 
Gregory Pincus of Harvard fertilized the 
ovum of a female rabbit by treating it 
with a strong salt solution. In 1039, he 
went even farther. He introduced a sa- 
line-fertilized rabbit egg into the uterus 
of another rabbit. It gave birth to a nor- 
mal female that in turn had a litter of 
rabbits by natural processes. 

But in the artificial insemination of 
human beings no fertilization had ever 
been achieved without the introduction 
of the male sperm from the test tube into 
the- uterus. This was due primarily to 
two difficulties: obtaining the unfertilized 
ovum at the proper stage, and keeping 
it alive for fertilization outside the uterus. 

In the journal Science last week Dr. 
John Rock and Miss Miriam Menkin of 
the Harvard Medical School and the 
Free Hospital for Women at Brookline, 
Mass., disclosed how these obstacles have 
been overcome in a six-year experiment. 
It culminated in outside fertilization of 
the ova from three women all in their 30s. 

First the eggs were removed from the 
women’s ovaries just before the period 
of ovulation. Then they were nourished 
in watch-glass dishes. containing serim 











\ International 
Think Machine: The greatest cal- 
culating machine ever, an 8- by 51-foot 
contraption that took eight years to 
build, was turned over by the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp. this 
week to Harvard for use by. the Navy 
in work of “major importance.” It can, 
for example, multiply one 28-digit num- 
ber by.another in 5.8 seconds. Above, 
an operator feeds tape that presents 
the machine with its problems. 
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from the women themselves, incubated” 
for 27 hours, and exposed to male sper- 
matozoa for an hour. After 40 to 46 hours 
additional incubation, eggs from two of 
the women had cleaved into two blasto- 
meres—tissue cells that are the first stage 


of” Newsweek, A 


-in development of the embryo. 


Following fertilization of an egg from 
the third woman, sterile from tuberculo- 
sis, the researchers observed three blas- 
tomeres—farthest development of human 
life outside the body. « 

Thus science now may have found a 
way to circumvent one of the major 
causes of sterility—diseases which impair 
the function of the Fallopian tubes in 
transmitting ova to the uterus. “It cer- 
tainly is not beyond . . . imagination,” 
Dr. Rock said. But, cautiously, he scoffed 
at. the idea that his experiments ever 
could be carried to the point of develop- 
ing a complete embryo in the laboratory. 


EDUCATION 
Teen-Age Republic 


“I'm going to tell you what goes... 
A kid gets a million chances to make 
good here if he'll wise up to himself. If 
he don’t, let me tell you it’s no fun to 
deal with the same kind of a guy as your- 
self. If you ever get any kids like me, 
send them up here—we'll cure ’em.” 





Thus read a letter written to a social 
worker by a citizen of the George Junior 
Republic. On the Bowery the boy had 
been -an odds-on candidate for reform 
school or worse. Every time he crossed 
up with the cops he was a hero. That 
was in New York. But on the Republic’s 
550-acre farm in Freeville, N.Y. (10 
miles from Ithaca) ,.when he went out of 
bounds and committed larceny, a jury 
of boys like himself told him he could 
no longer get away with it. They made 
it stick too. 

The George Junior Republic is unique 
among projects for delinquents and “in- 
corrigibles.” Its founder, the energetic 
“Daddy” George, a New York business- 
man with more courage than capital, 
started salvaging East Side New York 
toughs in 1895 by inviting them to a 
deserted Bowery. warehouse and putting 
on the gloves with them. About three 
rounds convinced them they weren't so 
tough after alk Then he invited: them to 
his big farm upstate. They soon began 
to see something in law and order.. 

Today the Junior Republic, acclaimed 
by: sociologists, draws its citizenry from 
boys and girls, aged 14 to 19, and is 
recommended by judges and welfare 
agencies as an alternative to reform 

ool. Under the: slogan “Nothing With- 
out Labor” the hundred-odd citizens live 
in a democracy of their own. They choose 
from their ranks a president, vice presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer (these four 
constitute a board of commissioners), 
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Keo cannot enj Oy maximum heating 
comfort unless your home is equip- 
ped with the new MODUFLOW 
Control System developed by 
Minneapolis - Honeywell .. . 

| MODUFLOW is available now 
for installation in a limited 
number of homes having any, type 
of automatic heating plant ... 


The cost is surprisingly reasonable. 









"Minneapolis - Honeywell Regulator Co. | 


2826 Fourth Avenve Sevii{Minneapelis 8, Minn, 


Please send my Ser of “Heating 
and Air are: the Postwar Home": 
SS 
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judge, attorney general or prosecutor 
(the qualifying bar exam takes six weeks 
of cramming), and chief of police. Bank- 
ers, printers, carpenters, farmers, cooks, 
mechanics, and other artisans make up 
the list of workers. Every one is on the 
payroll. 

For attending school, a half-day must, 
the pay ranges from 20 cents an hour up 
depending upon grades, conduct, and 
effort. An exceptional student can total 
$8 a week. For work, which each citizen 
elects for himself, there are also gradu- 
ated wages. If he is an obvious misfit, 
counselors advise him how to start anew. 
Usually he aims for a responsible white- 
collar job like banking, the law, or ad- 
ministrative work, for living quarters, 
spending money, in fact his whole stand- 
ard of living is conditioned by his earn- 
ings. . 

of he boggles everything he tries, 
there’s always ditch-digging. If he doesn’t 
work at all, he is hailed into court (it 
meets every Monday night) and charged 
with vagrancy. The penalties are reduc- 
tion in civic status (no movies, no second 
helpings, and restricted social life) and 
finally there is the Republic’s jail. Prison- 
ers work two hours extra a day with no 
pay and have their citizenship revoked. 
(Prisoners are few.) 

Long ago the practical advantages of 

ood Republic citizenship were driven 
aang Harangued by a fellow worker, a 
hay-field contingent one afternoon de- 
cided they wanted a short work day, 
legislated it on the spot, knocked off at 
4, and started a baseball game. At 6, 
tired and hungry, they filed into the din- 
ing room. There they discovered that the 

irl cooks and waitresses, subscribing to 

e same schedule, had jumped. the gun 
on them and gone picnicking. The short 
work day was promptly legislated off the 
books. — 

The Republic’s professional staff—di- 
rector Donald T. Urquhart, son-in-law of 
the founder who died in 1936, as well 


as teachers and counselors—estimate that 
it costs $1,000 a year to finance each 
citizen. But to keep a criminal in state 
prison one year costs the government 
$2,000. Hence the board of directors re- 
gards their Republic as a “sound invest- 
ment.” So much so that this week a 
campaign was under way to raise con- 
tributions for the Republic’s 50th anni- 
versary fund. 

As evidence of the Junior Republic’s 
success directors cite its notable alumni 
achievements. Graduates (average at- 
tendance: about two years) include 
three Hollywood Oscar winners, a Cali- 
fornia legislator, the head of a Dakota 
training school, an Episcopal rector, a 
well-known publisher, and several promi- 
nent lawyers. Alumni donations attest 
their gratitude. Next year on its 50th 
anniversary, the Republic wants to en- 
roll 250. Even then it would accommo- 
oe only a fraction of its long waiting 
ist. 


Gringo Lingo 

In Mexico this is Anti-Pochismo Week. 
So is next week and all subsequent ones, 
if the antis can engineer it. But the odds 
are against them. 

A short time ago the perfectly repu- 
table adjective pocho meant discolored 
or denatured. Next it was used to desig- 
nate American-born Mexicans. Then it 
began to lose caste until it finally went 
linguistically overboard in the form of 
pochismo. Today pochismo is Mexican 
slang for a rapidly increasing vocabulary 
of bastardized words which are neither 
Spanish nor Yanqui. 

Acutely distressed, a group of Mexi- 
cans decided to campaign against this 
barbaric invasion of the mother tongue. 
Alejandro Quijano of the Mexican Brand 
of the Spanish Language Academy; Car- 
los Denegri (whose English is impec- 
cable) of the newspaper “Excelsior,” the 
Franco fan Alfonso Junca of the anti- 


‘ Roy Perry 
Youth Republic: Director Urquhart chats with “citizens” whose rehabilitation routine combines recreation and work 


Yanqui Hispanidad Movement, and the 
bored intellectual fringe have amalgam- 
ated their grievances. ‘The Academy is 
now preparing lists of “pure Spanish” 
equivalents for all pochismos. 

Opposed to them are: the nonintellec- 
tuals, comprising the majority of Mexi- 
cans, café society which uses pochismo 
to smart up its chitchat, slapstick actors 
like Tin Tan (Hernan Valdes) who get 
comic effects with pocho patter, and the 
Mexican bobby-sox crowd which dotes 
on English. 

Meanwhile adulteration of the lan- 


guage continued as Mexican workers re- 


turned from the States and semiliteral 
translations of American. news services 
and books multiplied. Some Mexicans 
joked about it. Typical is the gag about 
saa Sefiora Pocho asks the grocer for 
some groserias (Spanish for vulgar words 
or actions) and how the grocer obliges. 
A pocho in good standing will drag his 
fititos (feet) up the estrita (street) and 
sit down eventually to an escuermil 
(square meal) with his guaifa. (wife). 

However, the purists know their limi- 
tations. For words like skit and crooner 
there are no Spanish equivalents, and 
when it comes to sports even the Mexi- 
can Academy throws in the sponge. 
Jonrun, estraic, and jit mean homerun, 
strike, and hit. In beisbol, if a Mexican 
catcher had to depend on the involved, 
compounded locutions of the native 
lengua he’d throw in his glove and go to 
a bullfight. 

American constructions and phrasing 
have an even greater influence on Mexi- 
can grammar than pochismos. This is es- 
pecially noticeable in newspapers, where 
space is at a premium. Correctly con- 
structed Spanish requires twice the space 


of an English original, while even collo- 
quial, lax phrasing is only a third longer. 

But to the crusading and adamant pur- 
ists this is specious defense, and the situ- 
ation calls for drdstico treatment (in pur- 
ist Spanish: a violent purgative). 








,..@ frout stream in the front yard— 


mountains at the back door...?’’ 


O'S talking? Just a boy and a 
girl planning their future — the 
inherent privilege of all Americans. 

In this country you’ve always traveled 
or settled where you pleased and tried 
your hand at whatever you chose. 

That’s the American way of life—the 
way the Founding Fathers meant it to be. 
It’s free enterprise! 

Take the case of Solomon Juneau, By- 
ron Kilbourn, Alexander Mitchell and 
their associates —pioneer Americans with 
an enterprising idea, They envisioned a rail- 
road extending westward from Milwaukee 
to the Mississippi River. In the face of 


heii sed baci, they plat, 


Built nearly a hundred years “sigs, this 
railroad became The Milwaukee Road. 
Extending farther, south, north and west 


from the Great Lakes, it opened new 


territory clear to the Pacific Coast. 


Sturdy pioneers—eastern tenant farm- 


ers, and immigrants, too — staked out 
farms in this new country and became 
land owners. Clerks, with more courage 
than capital, left secure employment to 
open crossroads stores and become inde- 


pendent merchants. Blacksmith shops — 


grew to great industries, and territories 
achieved statehood. 
That’show the American system worked 
yesterday—and will work tomorrow. Men 
with ideas build railroads, or automobiles, 


or radios, or tractors. They tap new te- 
sources, found new marts —and constantly 
open new opportunities for others. 


It has proved a good system. Let’s not 


_ tamper with it—except as we must, tem- 


porarily, in achieving Victory — lest we 
win the war and lose our liberty. 


11,000-MILE SUPPLY LINE FOR WAR AND HOME FRONTS 
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A Good Road Company 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Now and then, and it seems to be 
a very fine practice, the roster of USO 
performers outbound to entertain 
troops overseas is needled with an ath- 
lete. Mr. Freddie Corcoran, in peace- 
time a plump and genial impresario of 
professional golfers, found a couple of 
semi-retired sportsmen with spare time 
on their hands last year, put them in 
uniform, and wheeled them off for a 
tour of North Africa and Italy (NEws- 
WEEK, June 19). 

No scripts and no formal routines 
were written for Lefty Gomez, the for- 
mer Yankee pitcher, and Jack Sharkey, 
the former heavyweight boxing cham- 
pion. They-simply drifted around to 
different camps and stations in the 
wake of Mr. Corcoran’s smile and an- 
swered questions or said whatever 
came into their heads to such soldiers 
as were able to listen. Mr. Corcoran 
chose his operatives well. Mr. Gomez 
is one of baseball’s most uninhibited 
conversationalists. It has been sug- 
gested that his famous inability to 

itch beyond seven innings’ resulted 
rom weariness of the larynx rather 
than of the left arm. Mr. Sharkey, 
though he may occasionally have 
stopped thinking (as in his fight with 
Dempsey) or fighting (as in his min- 


uet with Carnera), has almost never 
stopped talking. 
e troops who saw them liked 


them very much. There is something 
about fanning with one who can fan 
glibly and authoritatively—nor do I 
refer to Mr. Gomez’s work at the plate 
—that seems to meet the special enter- 
taipment needs of troops far from 
home. Mr. Corcoran’s formula is more 
practical in many ways than an actual 
exhibition of baseball or of Mr. Shar- 


' key’s erratic art, so long as you have 


the right men for the job. 


There are, of course, some ath- 
letes in the armed forces doing this 
sort of work, although on a more re- 
stricted scale. Capt. Ted Lyons of the 
Marines, who pitched twenty glowing 
years for the Chicago White Sox, is 
nicely suited to it. Also to exploiting 
the weaknesses of the Japanese, in 
whose neighborhood he has recently 
been working. Captain Lyons toured 
Japan in the days when they wanted 
to learn about baseball from us. He 
taught them what he could, but there 
were some things they would not 
learn, chief among them imagination 
and flexibility in tactics. 


/ 


“Once they found it was sometimes 
a good idea to waste a pitch when the 
count was two strikes and one ball,” 
the captain told me, “they never did 
anything else. Always a bad pitch in 
that situation. I tried to tell the pitch- 
ers that they were defeating the pur- 
pose of the idea if they did it every 
time, that the hitter would catch on 
and always take it for a ball, but they 
wouldn’t listen. They thought they 
were on to something pretty cute and 
they stuck with it.” 


There has been a good deal of 
this same rigidity in Japanese, tactics 
and strategy in the war, and it hasn’t 
done us any harm. 

When I saw Mr. Gomez and Mr. 


Sharkey abroad, they were achieving | 


the entertainment mood both on stage 
and off, which is always the way with 
Mr. Gomez at any rate. A very thin 
colonel passed Mr. Gomez in the lob- 
by of the hotel in Algiers. 

“Gee,” said the Spanish artist, im- 
peat. “that guy could take a shower 

ath in a fountain pen.” 

Mr. Gomez was introduced to a 
large Army gathering one day by an 
officer who took pains to bone up on 
the guest of honor’s background be- 
forehand. He was well loaded with 
facts when he rose to present the 
speaker. 

“I give you,” he bawled portentous- 
ly, “the man who never lost a game in 
a world series, who beat the National 
League in three all-star games, who 
led his league in strike-outs, the Yan- 
kee hero, the famous southpaw—Lefty 


‘Grove!” 


Mr. Gomez accepted the applause 
modestly. . 

There was also the time when Mr. 
Sharkey, weary from a hard day’s per- 
forming, fell asleep in his hotel room 
during a fanning bee with Mr. Gomez, 
Mr. Corcoran, and several visitors. 
From the pillow of the heavyweight 
came a mumble of strange words and 
phrases. 

“Sharkey is talking in his sleep,” 
said Mr. Corcoran, holding up his 
hand. “Keep quiet and maybe he'll 
tell whether he really took a dive in 
that Carnera fight.” 

“I heard that!” snapped Mr. Shar- 
key, suddenly awaking. “Get out of 
here before I give my whole autobiog- 
raphy for nothing.” & 

The Army could do with some more 
of this kind of company. 
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Slats Marion is short and tall ’ 





SPORTS 





_ Mr. Shortstop 


The high-flying St. Louis Cardinals, 
sixteen games in front, last week were 
headed unerringly toward their third con- 
secutive National League pennant. And 
sports writers had identified the markings 
of the most vital member of the flock. 

He isn’t the league-leading slugger 
Stan Musial nor either of the two league- 
leading pitchers, Ted Wilks and Harry 
Brecheen, nor Walker Cooper, the hard- 
hitting catcher. Instead, he is the team’s 
odd bird—Martin (Slats) Marion, the 
tallest shortstop in the major leagues. 

Only 26, Marion is in his ninth year 
of organized baseball. Born in South 
Carolina and Georgia-bred, he left 
Georgia Tech and mechanical drawing 
after a year to be a ballplayer like his 
father and three brothers. He had been 
a third baseman before his 1936 tryout 
with the Cardinals, but since there were 
eleven third-base applicants, he forth- 
with became a shortstop and was sent 
to the Cards’ Huntington, W. Va., farm. 
After four years in the minors, he went 
to the Cardinals in 1940. 

At first his 6-foot-2, 165-pound figure 
seemed incongruous at his position, a 
natural for such short men as Scooter 
Rizzuto and Pee Wee Reese. Yet Marion 
wasn’t awkward. He jumped at the crack 
of the bat and bounded backward, for- 
ward, and sideward with equal ease and 
speed. Soon his height and reach told: 
He got his glove on more balls than 
would have been possible for a shorter 
man. Today experts rank Marion above 
even the sparkling Eddie Miller, 5-foot- 
10 Cincinnati Red. 

Billy Soithworth, manager of the Car- 
dinals, calls Marion “Mr. Shortstop,” the 
best he has ever seen, Batters call him 
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‘FAMOUS LIFE LIN 


W A R From a trail-side canvas tank, water 

primitively cooled by evaporation 
goes by truck to the front in New Guinea. In combat 
and supply vehicles of every kind — on land, at sea 
and in the air — you will find fuel, lubrication, brake 


made of Bundy Tubing. 
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RECONVERSION, one day, will suddenly become industry’s 
Number 1 problem — with millions of jobs at stake, as 
well as tens of thousands of needed peacetime products. 


Without slackening its war stride, business is preparing 
for that day. Designing better products, Estimating mar- 
kets. Seeking ways to improve manufacture and cut costs. 


Bundy has a real service to offer in scores. of industries, 
both now and after Victory. Today we can help in product 
planning — tomorrow our plants will be ready to pour out 
“life lines” of Bundy Tubing, in great volume, for peace- 
time production. . 


During the war, Bundy Engineering and Research have 
developed many new types of tubing, and many important 
new uses for it. The results of this experience are available 
to old customers and new. . 


If tubing can be used in your postwar products — for either 
structural or functional purposes — write Bundy Tubing 
Company, Detroit 13, Michigan. 


PE ACE A streamlined food freezing and storage unit 
for homes of tomorrow, designed by Robert E. 


B U Ni DY TU B | Ni G Bingman, Detroit industrial engineer. Domestic and commercial 

refrigeration is only one of many fields in which Bundy Engineer- 

&¢ & t & ing and Research can contribute to better products at lower cost, 
through the use of “life lines of Bundy Tubing. 


Guecinsaaace re vown exeecratious 


BUNDY TUBING: DISTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES: 


Pacific Metals Company, Ltd. Standerd Tube Sales Corp. Lapham-Hickey Company Rutan & Company 


3100 19th Street 1 Admiral Avenue 3333 W. 47th Place 112 Seuth 16th Street East Marginel Wey 
Sen Frenciece 10, California Maspeth, New York City, N. Y. Chicago 32, Illinois Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania Seattle 4, Washingtes 
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“Octopus.” Although he’s now being 
compared with Honus Wagner, the Pitts- 
burgh immortal, Marion actually can’t 
hold up the batting end of that honor. 
His highest big-league batting average 
has been .280. But it’s possible that the 
string bean will set a new major-league 
style for short-field defensive play. 

Marion has had his embarrassing mo- 
ment. He once committed four errors in 
one game. In 1941, however, he made 
the most shortstop assists in the league 
and played in every one of the 155 Cardi- 
nal games, finishing the season with a 
broken finger. 

Married and father of a 38-year-old 

daughter, Marion was placed in limited 
service’ last fall because of a childhood 
thigh injury which left his right leg a 
bit shorter than his left. He and rival 
ee are still waiting for his Army 
call. ;' 
@ Ben Chapman, who a decade ago was 
a New York Yankee outfielder and the 
American League’s leading base stealer, 
was signed last week by the last place 
Brooklyn Dodgers—as a pitcher. The 35- 
year-old veteran, who won 13 and lost 4 
as pitcher-manager of the Richmond 
Club in the Piedmont League, liurled his 
first major-league game Aug. 4—and won, 
9-4, from the Boston Braves. He allowed 
eight hits and produced three runs for 
the Dodgers with two hits of his own. 


Serial Story 


As civilians, Pvts. Bob Montgomery 
and Beau Jack had met three times for the 
lightweight championship of the world. 
On the night of Aug. 4 they fought again 
at Madison Square Garden under govern- 
ment sanction. Jack evened his score with 
the champion by taking the ten-round 
nontitle decision, but the real victor was 
their Uncle Sam: $35,864,900 worth of 
War Bonds were sold as admission. 





Associated Press 
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What Profit Literature 


Edna Ferber’s “So Big” topped the 
best-seller list. Albert Edward Wiggam’s 
“New Decalogue of Science” put psy- 
chology and eugenics into everybody’s 
living room. The Republicans were say- 
ing “Keep Cool with Coolidge.” High- 


school lads wore bell-bottomed trousers. 


and danced the Charleston. College boys 
and gals mouthed Freud and The Amer- 
ican Mercury’ of Henry Mencken, drank 
bathtub gin, and necked. Bucky Harris, 
the boy wonder, was leading the Wash- 
ington Senators to their first World Series. 

Into this safe and satisfied American 
scene twenty years ago, The Saturday 
Review of Literature edged almost apolo- 
getically with the idea that a magazine 
devoted to the muse might survive with- 
out an angel. Most of the ensuing years 
indicated that it couldn’t. But last week, 
SRL marked its twentieth birthday, a 


_lusty, self-supporting magazine with a 


circulation of 50,000, postwar plans for 
a British edition, and a new-rich poet's 
embarrassment about it all. “It’s a little 
hard to get used to dipping your pen into 
black ick.” wrote Norman Cousins, 32- 
year-old editor of the magazine. 
Appropriately, the lead spot of the fat 


- anniversary issue went to Henry Seidel 


Canby, who founded the magazine with 
Amy Loveman and William Rose Benét, 
the poet and critic, served as editor until 
1936, and now, as associate editor, is 
Nestor to young Cousins. 

The magazine’s angel through most of 
its precarious years was Thomas Lamont, 
the Morgan bank partner, ex-reporter, 
and once an owner of the old New York 
Evening Post. Besides cash, Lamont also 
contributed prose and still appears fre- 


~quently in SRL. Once, under the title 


Newsweek 


“The Poet and the Banker,” he and Benét 


- waged one of the Review’s liveliest duels 


in defense of their respective vocations. 
But recurring deficits proved too much 
for Lamont’s banking instincts. In 1938, 
he withdrew his financial support. Harri- 
son Smith, then a book publisher, bought 
the magazine. 


Surprised Angel: Four of the Review's 
shakiest years followed. Then, late in 
1942, E. L. Dé Golyer, wealthy Texas 
oilman, came to the rescue. De Golyer, a 
former college professor who had amassed 
one of the Southwest’s finest book collec- 
tions along with his fortune in oil, 
swapped a check of nearly $25,000 for 
stock in a newly formed Saturday Review 
Associates, Inc. Today he considers it one 
of his prime investments. 

In recent years SRL’s polite literary 
duels have given way to such bare- 
knuckled battles as Sinclair Lewis recent- 
ly waged with Bernard Devoto (SRL 
editor from 1936-38) over the latter's 
book “The Literary Fallacy” (NEWSWEEK, 
May 1). 

Editorially, Cousins ranges from books 
to women’s hats, from attacks on isola- 
tionists to defense of Esquire Magazine 
against the Post Office Department. Sim- 
ilarly, Bennett Cerf’s lively column: 
“Trade Winds” recently strayed from 
things purely literary to baseball. Joe 
Williams, New York World-Telegram 
sports columnist, accused him of “slum- 
ming.” Cerf replied: “I did not realize 
that only sports writers were allowed to 
discuss this subject in print .. . In the 
unlikely event that you should read a 
book and want to discuss it . . . nobody 
in the publishing business [Cerf heads 
Random House] will mind.” 

Such catholicity in subject matter has 





Saturday Review hierarchy: Cerf (columnist), Cousins (editor), and Canby (Nestor) . 
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Member Companies—Providing 
practically every form of insurance except life ; 


Great American 
Great Anierican Indemnity 
American Alliance 
American National 
County Fire 
Detroit Fire & Marine 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine 
North Carclina Home 
‘Rochester American 


INSURE YOUR COUNTRY’S SAFETY—-BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


» Oreat American Oroup } 


“Daniel Boone Coming through Cumberland Gap" by George C. 
Bingham, Courlesy of Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


TOGETHER 


Together, Daniel Boone and a historic band of 
pioneers braved the perils of the wilderness to settle 
a new colony west of the Alleghanies. With a unity 
of purpose traditionally American, they built, de- 
fended and held their frontier posts in the fertile 
forests and plains of Kentucky. 


In that same tradition, Americans are still striving 
to build, and to protect what they have built. But, 
while Boone and his followers had to depend for 
their security upon their own strong right arms, the 
‘citizen of today has the advantage of the coordi- 
nated insurance program of the Great American 
Group of Insurance Companies. 


Great American coordinated insurance means in- 
surance that protects where protection is needed, 
and avoids waste of duplicate coverage. Any of the 
16,000 conveniently located Great American agents, 


_or your own broker, will be glad to explain it and to 


submit a program adapted to your own needs. 
Inquire today. 
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Today trees come in packages— ready for building 
almost any type of structure. 

Ia making Insulite, northwoods trees are put into 
giant machines that grind them to pieces—leaving the 
wood fibres, the strength of wood. These fibres are 
then fabricated into*Insulite boards, with the fibres 
interlaced together in many directions—resulting in a 
board of great structural strength. In the process of 
manufacture, millions of air cells are formed, result- 
ing in high insulating efficiency. 


Thus, in one product made from trees, double value | 


is created—superior bracing strength, high insulating 
efficiency. Whatever you build, Insulite has many 
advantages. 
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INSULITE 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA ° 








MADE EXCLUSIVELY FROM WOOD 
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Outside the studs, Insulite Bildrite Sheath- 
ing builds a wind-proofed, weather-tight 
wall, free from cracks or knotholes. The 
big boards cover a large area in one 
application, saving in labor time, 


Inside the studs, Sealed Lok-Joint Lath 
builds a second wall of insulation, a 
strong, rigid plastering surface and ef- 
fectively retards vapor travel. Lath 
marks are eliminated, plaster cracks re- 
duced to a minimum. The patented "Lok" 
Prevents joints from opening under 
trowel pressure. 
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done much to popularize the Review. 
And so, too, have two old standbys, 
Benét’s column “the Phoenix Nest” and 
Elizabeth Kingsley’s: “Double-Crostics,” 
an SRL discovery of 1934. Today 
“Double-Crostics,” published in form 
twice a year, makes a chronic best seller, 

Last week SRL featured a summation 
of American literature between two wars. 
A poll among the magazine’s contribu- 
tors named Ernest Hemingway No. 1 
novelist; Willa Cather, second; John 
Dos Passos, third; Sinclair Lewis, fourth; 
Thomas Wolfe, fifth; Ellen Glasgow, 
sixth; Theodore Dreiser, seventh; and 
ohn Steinbeck, Kenneth Roberts, Wil- 
iam Faulkner, and Marjorie Rawlings, 
tied for eighth. But Lewis's “Arrow- 
smith” was voted the period’s best novel; 
Hemingway's “Farewell to Arms” sec- 
ond; Dos Passos’s “USA” third; and 
Steinbeck’s “Grapes of Wrath” fourth. 
All this, any SRL reader knows, is 
enough fuel to keep the letters column 
burning for weeks to come. 


Just Misplaced 


In the University of Wisconsin alumni 
records last week, Marquis W. Childs, 
long-time Washington correspondent for 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, author of 
“Sweden—The Middle Way,” whose by- 
line now appears in more than 100 
papers as United Feature Syndicate’s 
successor to the late Raymond Clapper, 
was listed: “Lost.” 





Rejuvenating Reuters _ 


In London last week, directors of Reu- 
ters girded for the postwar ‘battle to hold 
its worldwide position against competi- 
tion from American press associations. 
They (1) ended the four-year joint gen- 
eral managership of, 60-year-old William 
J. Moloney and 40-year-old C. J. Chan- 
cellor and (2) entrusted the sole man- 
agement to Chancellor, one of the agen- 


cy’s bright young men. 


The slight, studious, ascetic-looking 
Chancellor is the son of Sir John Chan- 
cellor, former Governor of Palestine. 
Young Chancellor went to Eton, took 
economics and history honors at Cam- 
bridge, and joined Reuters in 1930. His 
rise was swift. In 1931 he went to Shang- 
hai as Reuter’s bureau manager. In 1937, 
from the roof of the American Embassy's 
bomb shelter, he watched Japanese 
bombers raze Nanking. In. 1939, during 
a flying tour of the world, he set up Rev- 
ters service in Latin America. (A year 
later, Reuters was. firmly established 
there on the ruins of Havas, French news 
agency, whose service had collapsed 
with France. e 

In the fall of 1940, ‘Reuters called 
Chancellor back to London, ripped out a 
partition in Moloney’s office and installed 
Chancellor at a desk next to him as joint 
general mafiager. Last week, the appren- 
ticeship was over for Chancellor. Mo- 
loney, at 60, retired. 
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Echo of “Bernadette” 
Protestantism was laying plans _ last 





week to make its voice more audible in 
Hollywood. Headed by Rome A. Betts, 
general secretary of the American Bible 
Society, a Protestant subcommittee on 
Christian Motion Picture Service invited 
representatives of 60 church bodies to 
help organize a full committee in Octo- 
ber. Their goal: to raise $1,000,000 in 
donations to stimulate production of “re- 
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Coc by Philadelphia an im- 
perishable page of American his- 
tOrV Was written at \ alley weratae 
in the Water encampment of 
George Washington's army. His 
soldiers dreamed not of Motor- 
Jennifer Jones in “Song of Bernadette”: ized wartare nor of huge 
Protestants say movies favor Catholics American armies and armadas 











; fiehting in Europe, Atrica and 
ligious films reflecting Protestant ideals.” Asia. todar | 
More concretely, the churchmen aim to 
get from Hollywood as good a break as ithe Philadelphia ares not far 
they contend the Catholics have been trom Vallew Porge, LER of Con- 
getting. hohocken turne our ma | 

Beliad the Protestants’ move is their HOBOKEN heerun Out manv oft 
feelin that movies lately have tended to oan ee eh (ransport men 
ridi Protestant ministers, while -Ro- and supplies here and abroad in 
man Catholicism has had the best of it the present conthict. The service 
in such films 28 ee Jones’s “Song those tires are rendering 1s a WE ARE 
of Bernadette” an Bing Crosby’s “Goin proud page in the record of LE} PARTICIPANTS IN THE 
My Way” (incidentally, both Crosby an Deluxe tir myolichment 
Leo McCarey, who produced the film, —eEeee——————— a 
are Catholics and thought up the idea NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
Spt —. a pene) CORPORATION 
or a start, Betts sa e committee wi 
sponsor short films for release to church- 
- pebieg ad it roe en pro- 

uction of more - tures on : 


the order of Hartzell Spence’s story of his 
minister-father, “One Foot in Heaven.” 
The Protestant group will make no at- 
tempt to censor movies. What remains to 
. | nd }. 
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OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 


be seen is how its work will react upon 
the Catholic Legion of Decency. 


Woman as Priest : 
The conservative Anglican Church 


Times of London was grievously offend- 
ed. An overseas Anglican bishop had 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION: 


cine tail. 
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NEWSWEEK 





committed a “flagrant breach” of church 
tradition. 

In the face of all precedent, on Jan. 
25, Bishop Ronald Owen Hall of Hong) 
Kong had ordained a cultured, 30-year- 
old Chinese woman as priest so that she 
might administer communion to church 
members at Kowloon in Japanese-con- 
trolled Hong Kong Province. Thus Lei 
Tim-oi, formerly a deaconess, became the 
first woman ever ordained an Anglican 
priest. (Many churches, including the 
Catholic, forbid the priesthood to women.) 

Bishop Hall, whose record in China is 
conspicuously excellent, has decided 
opinions: “I refuse to bow down before 
convention. A Christian shouldn’t care 
two hoots what anybody thinks.” Riposte 
by The Church Times: “The great mass 
of churchmen throughout the world will 
look for prompt repudiation of this at- 
tempted fait accompli [sic].” 
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YOU rare 


THE TRIP 


Ask your insurance WE TAKE 


broker or agent 
about INDEMNITY’S 
new Foreign Travel 
Accident policy. It covers you, day and 
night, against any accident, including 
acts of war. 

_ It doesn’t matter where you are going 
or how long you plan to stay overseas. 
Nor how you travel—by bomber, sub- 
marine, flat top, steamship, tanker, jeep, 
or train. 
Without delay—you can secure accident 
insurance in sums up to $200,000. Your 
own insurance man will get you the rates 
for your contemplated trip. Ask him! 


INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


WRITES PRACTICALLY ALL TYPES OF FIDELITY, 
SURETY, AUTOMOBILE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE, 











Music by Philippa 


At 2%, Philippa Duke Schuyler could 
spell—among some 550 other words— 
Constantinople and rhinoceros. She could 
also recite from the “Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam.” At 4, she had negotiated the 
spelling of pneumonoultramicroscopic- 
silicovolcanoniosis,* had written a poem 
called “A Baby on Death,” and, like 
another 4-year-old before her—Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart—had learned to play 
the piano and to compose. 

Aug. 2 Philippa entered her teens. By 
now one of New York’s best-known gift- 
ed children, she celebrated the occasion 
by playing her first orchestral composi- 
tion “Manhattan Nocturne.” Though the 
informality of a home birthday party 
called for a piano rendition, “Manhattan 
Nocturne” is scored for a 100-piece sym- 

hony. For another thirteenth-birthday 
edenark. Philippa received a violin, a 
viola, a cello, and a clarinet—all of which 
she intends to learn to play, although she 
feels that composition will always remain 
her first love. 


Genius in the Raw: Philippa was born 
in New York City and has lived. in Har- 
lem all her life. Her father George Schuy- 
ler, a Negro, is the New York editor of 
The Pittsburgh Courier, largest Negro 
newspaper in the world. Her mother is 
white. A blue-eyed blond from Texas, 
Josephine Schuyler writes, paints por- 
traits, and ae her talented daugh- 
ter. To Philippa, her parents are “George” 
and “Jody.” Although she has a tutor, 
her former teachers were the nuns of the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart. She is not 
a Catholic now, but hopes to become one 
some day. 

Bach, Beethoven, and- Chopin — are 
Philippa’s favorite composers. “Bach,” 
she says, “opened the way for other com- 





®*Manufactured term for a rare form of silicosis. 


posers.” Beethoven, her special favorite, 
“could interpret every mood. Bach could 
not and neither’ could Chopin. Chopin’s 
music is all very impassioned. But I love 
it because I like dramatic and realistic 
things.” Philippa approves of swing and 
loves to jitterbug. “Swing music is not 
wicked,” she says. “They thought that 
about the waltz too when it first came out. 
I think that modern American composers 
should use swing as other composers use 
the folk songs of their lands as a basis for 
their work.” Gene Krupa, Philippa says, 
is the swing king of our day. 

Philippa used to set her own compo- 


sitions around a story. “The Arabian 





N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Philippa Schuyler, raw-food prodigy 


Suite”—written at the age of 6 and still 
one of the best of her'200-odd composi- 
tions—was based on her favorite book— 
an unexpurgated edition of “The Arabian 
Nights.” Her “Cockroach Ballet” caused 

«some consternation at the convent. Moth- 
er Stevens, the head of the music depart- 
ment, asked Philippa why she hadn't 
written about angels instead of insects. 
“But dear Mother,” said Philippa, “I’ve 
never seen an angel, and I’ve seen many 
cockroaches.” Now that she’s growing 
up, though, Philippa is turning more to 
modern abstractions. 

For all her satisfaction in raising a 
gifted child Philippa’s mother has stoutly 
maintained that her daughter is no prod- 
igy. “We don't like the word,” Jody 
Schuyler told Newsweek, “because 
Philippa’s accomplishments are due en- 
tirely to the diet of raw food which she 
has had ever since her birth.” And when 
Mrs. Schuyler says raw food, she means 
it—even to meat, fish, fruit, and vege- 
tables. 

Aside from a brief attack of the mea- 
sles and a slight cold, Philippa has never 
been sick. Mrs. Schuyler believes that 
without the diet her daughter might have 
grown up like any other child, Genius, 
she says, “is only an overdose of energy.” 
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Malaria Blackout Lifted 


Since the last days of Bataan, when 85 
per cent of the American troops had ma- 
laria, that disease has been the most men- 
ting men. Probably not 
many have died of it. But long rows of 
hospital beds filled with shivering, fever- 
ish men have too often meant depleted 
ranks and, forced changes in military 
plans. Grim rumors have come out of the 
Pacific and North Africa—two of the. most 
malarial regions in the world—but the 
Army has been reluctant to confirm them. 
About three months ago the War Depart- 
ment declared a total blackout on all ma- 
laria statistics. 

Last week, however, it revealed an en- 
couraging picture. Although admitting 
that malaria casualties “have been an im- 
portant factor influencing military oper- 
ations in certain tropical theaters,” it said 
the soldiers affected were now but one 


quarter to one third of what they were © 


early in the war. The total number of 
deaths directly attributable to malaria in 
1948 was less than 100. (Death toll 
among Japanese was many times that.) 
Yank troops in most cases had fever for 
only two or three days. 

For military reasons, the report omit- 
ted malaria figures for overseas troops, 
but it did list. those for men in the 
United States: 0.2 per thousand in 1948. 


Mosquito Campaign: The military 
fight euaiost malaria alt almost two 
years ago. When Americans occupied a 
series of small jungle-covered -Pacific 
islands, about 70 per cent of the person- 
nel had come down with malaria. Dis- 
patched by plane on order of the 
Surgeon General’s offite, the first ma- 
laria-control team assaulted the malaria- 
bearing mosquito, Anopheles. They 
sprayed pools and puddles. Planes scat- 
tered Paris green on swamps; mosquito 
larvae ate the poison and died. Within a 
few months, the Pacific malaria rate 
dropped to .02 per cent. After fifteen 
months of fighting malaria in New 
Guinea, where the disease once put more 
men out of action than all other causes 


combined, the rate has been cut 95 per . 


cent. 

Improved medical methods, including 
prophylactic doses of atabrine, also_re- 
duced the severity of attacks. In March 
1943, a malarial patient in the Pacific 
command spent an average of 28 days in 
the hospital. A year later the average was 
down Bad ver 4 Si a 

With Pacific experierice in mind, plan- 
ners of the North African campaign set 
out to establish the most complete anti- 
malaria system ever. undertaken. Medical 
men were trained to observe the disease 
and to know what to do about it. In Al- 
giers a “malaria school” for officers and 
enlisted men opened last December, di- 
tected by Col. Paul Russell of Wash- 
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You can help 6 - 
lighter‘ this load 


Lighten what load? War- 
laden freight facilities need 
every lift they can get. 

What's to be done? As manu- 
facturers and shippers, we can 
load and unload equipment quick- 
ly... see that it carries capacity 
. »- guard against damage to roll- 


‘ing stock ... route shipments effi- 


ciently. As individuals, we can 
eliminate non-essential buying as 
well as non-essential travel, thus 
conserving transportation space, . 
fuel and manpower. 

- While easing the carriers’ bur- 
den, a plant can lighten its 
own material handling jobs 
with time-saving Yellow 
Strand Braided Safety 
Slings. Above you see how 
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these flexible, easy-to-manage 
slings firmly grip round, slippery 
steel stock; the same patented 
braided construction is adaptable 
to lifting a heavy locomotive or a 
light crate. And there’s matching 
pliability, kink-resistance and 
toughness in the Yellow Strand 
Preformed Wire Rope that 
speeds crane operations. Both 
slings and rope are identified by 
the Yellow Strand that industrial 
buyers look for as a guide to 
long-lived service. 
The Yellow Strand quality that 
helps you fight waste now 
will fortify your position 
in the days to come. Any 
B & B distributor or branch 
will welcome your inquiry. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Sranches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 
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‘PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « 
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Director and a veteran of malaria control 
in Malaya and the Far East. 

In Italy three separate control groups 
were organized—the Allied Military Gov- 
ernment (whose chief concern was ci- 
vilians), the American Medical Corps, 
and the British Medical Corps, all coor- 
dinated through the office of Surgeon 
General Norman T. Kirk, with Col. Rol- 
lin L. Bauchspies as chief in Italy. 

When the malaria season started 
around April 15, Bauchspies was. ready 


|. for any outbreak. Although Mussolini 


had cleaned up the land around the An- 
zio beachhead and built some model 
farms in 1943, one in every 20 residents 
there had had malaria. American engi- 
neers drained ponds and canals, and 
‘ sprayed military areas. Men slept under 
nets and wore head nets and special 
gloves by day. Despite trouble with balky 
civilians and with malaria-carriers among 
American troops, the Army reported the 
results “good.” 

While most of the American drug 
methods are still carefully kept secret, the 
War Department release included the 
qualified statement: “Atabrine, especially 
with improved methods of use developed 
during this war, has been found to be 
fully as effective as quinine in nearly 
all cases.” 

But neither atabrine nor quinine can 


cure malaria.* They may lessen the se- 
verity of the attack and halt recurrence 
to an extent, but they do not completely 
destroy the disease. What the Army 
wants is a drug that will effect permanent 
results and also a prophylactic to im- 
munize fighting men against the mosquito. 

Promin, a relative of the sulfa family, 
was reported some time ago to have 
antimalarial properties, but its present 
status has not been revealed. Penicillin 
is said to be undergoing trials. In the Pa- 
cific, soldiers too ill to keep down ata- 
brine or quinine were treated with 
injections of arsenic compounds used in 
the treatment of syphilis. In a press con- 
ference last week, Surgeon General Kirk 
announced that DDT, the insecticide 
that means death to body lice, house 
flies, and other insects, will be turned 
against the mosquito and “will probably 
play an important role in its elimina- 
tion.” 


At Home: With troops now coming 
home from malarial areas, American pub- 
lic-health authorities have worried about 
the danger of spread of the disease 
through the country. Estimating that 





®On Aug. 8, The National Research Council’s 
board on malarial studies reported “convincing evi- 
dence” that atabrine ro oe yew and cures the rare 
malignant falciparum m 
ently does not affect. 


aria which quinine appar- 
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more than 1,000,000 men would return 
as malaria carriers, Surgeon General 
Thomas Parran of the United States 
Public Health Service warned on May 
27 that strict protective measures would 
be necessary to prevent outbreaks. 

Although the War Department doubts 
any “serious consequence to public 
health” by the return of infected troops, 
Parran isn’t taking any chances. General 
hospitals, prisoner-of-war camps, and 
other concentration points, are checked 
for malaria carriers. Doctors unfamiliar 
with the disease are invited to attend 
special malaria courses in medical schools. 

Meanwhile, the Public Health Service 
has organized special mobile malaria- 
control forces to handle any small epi- 
demics. Manned by a doctor, an 
engineer, and an entomologist, each unit 
has a passenger car and a heavy truck 
containing equipment to handle three 
prevention methods: (1) isolation of vic- 
tims of active malaria; (2) eradication of 
mosquito carriers, and (3) control of 
mosquito-ridden areas by larvicidal treat- 
ment, screening, improved housing, use 
of sprays, and agricultural drainage. 

“This triumvirate of modern ma- 
laria control,” Parran promises, “will be 
available to deal with any emergency 
outbreak, whether malaria or other in- 
sect-borne disease.” P 





In the past few weeks you have prob- 
ably discovered things you have never 
known about your body. You may have 





















NERVES The nerves are the wires which 
carry the “juice” that makes the 
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‘human ‘motor “click.” They carry-the im i 





JOINTS Two bones meeting make a joint. 





From Handbook of Recovery—Air Forces Manual No. 23 


Recovery Handbook: To individ- 
ualize the care of overseas casualties, 
the Army Air Forces gives each patient 
a big orange-covered pamphlet illustrat- 
ed with humorous cartoons. It describes 
the GI’s anatomy and checks where it 
has been injured and what the flier can 
do to hasten recovery. Frankly admit- 
ting that “we (the doctors) are not per- 
fect,” the book asks the patient to 
keep his own hospital chart and make 
suggestions about treatment. On recov- 
ery, he is given the book as a souvenir. 
Eighty per cent of the wounded hos- 
pitalized under the program have been 
returned to duty, according to its auth- 
or, Col. Howard A. Rusk, chief of the 
Convalescent Training Division. 
























































POSTURE At first. when you start moving 
about, you will feel the strain in 
every muscle. There is a tendency to slump. 
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WALKING ‘The “Convalescent Shakes” is 
re standard for any man who has 

















put in a long bed stretch. In spite of your} - 
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OVER 70,000 EMPLOYEES AND 30 PLANTS, DEDICATED TO ENLARGING MAN’S POWERS 


We have tried above with figures, pic- 
tures, and words to give you the story 
of Bendix. We have tried, because 
Bendix—and the Creative Engineering 
for which it stands—is tremendously 
important to you and yours. 


Important now, because Bendix de- 
velopments are helping in a thousand 
ways to enhance the powers of our fight- 
ing men—making safer and easier the 
flight, navigation and piloting of trans- 
port and battle planes . . . assuring 
better starting, stopping, steering and 
operating of trucks, tanks and jeeps... 
supplying the instruments and controls 
that carry commands, measure speed, 
give alarms, locate targets, and aim 
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MORE THAN 3000 ENGINEERS AND 12 RESEARCH LABORATORIES . . . 


and fire guns on naval and merchant 


ships. 


And important tomorrow, because the 
scientific brains and muscles created for 
victory can improve the future world— 
its industrial processes, communications, 
transportation, home life. 


- But figures, pictures, and words can 
scarcely portray Bendix. For Bendix, 
as much as anything, is a state of mind. 
Imagination undaunted by difficulties. 
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Aspirations that ignore the impossible. 
The will to build a better and brighter 
tomorrow—and the scientific skill and 
knowledge to do it. Unleashed on the 
problems of peace—but these must 
wait. How long? Well, your War 
Bond purchases can speed the day. Buy 
to the limit—and_ beyond. 

BENDIX AVIATION CORP., DETROIT, MICH. 
BENDIX ¢ ECLIPSE « PIONEER ¢ FRIEZ 


SCINTILLA ¢ STROMBERG e ZENITH ¢ ALTAIR 
—Trade-marks of Bendix Aviation Corporation 


COPYRIGHT 1944, BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


IN CREATIVE ENGINEERING 
BUILDERS OF THE INVISIBLE CREW 
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ELECTRONICS IN OVERALLS 


This infant prodigy has been 
growing up for 28 busy years 


In recent years nearly everyone has 
come to know about electronics, the 
new tool of engineers that performs 
near-miracles with strange-looking 
big brothers of your familiar radio 
receiving tubes. The many impor- 
tant wartime uses of electronic tubes 
have lately given them front page 
prominence. But what many people 
do not know is that today’s electron- 
ics is not a “‘war-baby” or a recent 
discovery, but the child of much pio- 
neering and many years of steady 


development. Over a quarter-cen- 
tury ago, even before U. S. entry 
into World War I, and long before 
most people saw their first radio 
tube, Cutler-Hammer engineers put 
“into overalls” and 
showed how tubes could solve many 
of Industry’s machine, production, 
and electrical control problems. As 
early as 1916, Cutler-Hammer engi- 
neers worked out some of the basic 
electronic control circuits and the 
original designs for some of today’s 
most widely used industrial tubes. 
Such pioneering has played its vital 


electronics 


part through the 28 years in which 
the infant prodigy, industrial elec- 
tronics, has been growing up to its 
present position of even greater 
promise. And this pioneering con- 
tinues ...to enhance the value of 
every piece of motor control that 
bears the trademark which has be- 
come synonymous the world over 
with progressive engineering and ut- 
most dependability. CUTLER- 
HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. Paul Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Asso- 
ciate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, 
Ltd., Toronto. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 





Engineering excellence finds its greatest reward 


in the respect and confidence of those it serves 
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Georgia Fried Mullet 

“Escape the Thunder,” Lonnie Cole- 
man’s novel about a group of Negroes 
who lived on Day Street in Montgomery, 
Ala., is not a social document. It is simply 
a dramatic, carefully executed story in 
which the characters happen to be 
colored. 

Since they are colored, however, the 
author has been careful to represent them, 
their soft, slurred speech, and their fried- 
mullet environment with the authenticity 
of long and sympathetic acquaintance. 
The story begins the day Luther Walker 
came back.to Day Street after six years in 
jail. One of the changes he found hardest 
to take was the sight of an old buddy, 
Josh Jackson, now parading as the town 
bully. The interest they shared in Pecola, 
Josh’s former mistress, did not help mat- 
ters, and the clash which followed was 
bound to end violently. 

The biggest surprise of this warm, 
smooth tale: It was written by a native 
white Georgian at 21. (EscaPE THE 
THUNDER. By Lonnie Coleman. 185 pages. 
Dutton. $2.) 


Bancroft: Renegade Scholar 





George Bancroft was. something more | 


than a great historian, although in the 
nineteenth century he was the most pop- 


ular investigator and interpreter of the - 


American past. Today his ks, which 
once sold by. the thousands and brought 
their author a comfortable fortune, are 
out of print. He is only a name -to be 
linked with John Lothrop Motley and 


Francis Parkman, a figure ambling - 


through the nostalgic pages of Van Wyck 
Brooks’s “The Flowering of New Eng- 
land,” a slight, ancient, bearded man 
tending his roses in his Washington gar- 
den or riding in the Newport sun. 

But in his day Bancroft, so long neg- 
lected by the biographers, was a man of 
influence, a practical politician, a diplo- 
mat, and a power in affairs of state. 
Massachusetts born and bred, he was a 
Brahmin rebel. At a time when New Eng- 
land was still influenced by blue-light 
Federalism, he was a leader of the mi- 
nority party, a Jacksonian Democrat. He 
remained one all his life. Even the Demo- 
crats’ adherence to slavery, which he de- 
tested, did not make him change his mind. 


Scholar: Because Bancroft was a born 
aristocrat with a lasting faith ‘in’ the com- 
mon man, because he rebelled against the 
political beliefs of his fathers; because 
(unlike some of his minor successors) he 
was truly a scholar in politics, his life 
makes good reading today—even at the 
often pedantic hands of his latest bi- 
ographer. 

Russel: B. Nye’s study, “George Ban- 
croft: Brahmin Rebel,” creaks a little with 
the mechanics of his research. Even if the 
publisher had not revealed that it was 
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Pm an 
OLD MAN! 


“EVER HEAR OF A PRESBYOPE? Your eye consultant will tell 
you that it’s a person who needs bifocals. The dictionary says, 
in so many words, that it means ‘an old man.’ I resent that. J 
need bifocals... I’m a presbyope ... but I’m NOT an old man. 
Fm still young with Univis 2-Way Lenses. Somebody ought to 
bring the dictionary up to date.” 


And, to keep your eyes up to date make it a practice to have 


. them examined regularly, once a year. If you need bifocals for 


clear reading and distance vision, your eye consultant will explain 
how the unique straight-top reading section of Univis 2-Way Lenses 
eliminates the objectionable head-tilting and head-lowering man- 
nerisms which make many people associate bifocals with age. 


CONSPICUOUS INCONSPICUOUS Have you bad your 


glasses adjusted lately? 
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1. Right from the landing craft, bulldozers pull trailers loaded with everything 
from machine tools to heavy graders and road rollers— ready with equipment to 
prepare beachheads for our troops. Trailmobile makes thousands of military trail- 


ers—for scores of vital uses. 





2. Just as war-vital, backing up the beachhead operation on far fronts, are the 
commercial trailers here at home, highballing their millions of tons of supplies, 
and linking every point in the nation to every other point. 


" Seabees’ Moffo: — iy 
CAN D0-WILLDO-DID! 


OVE A SMALL mountain in no 

time at all to make a landing 

field. Repair a bombed-out city’s 

docks, streets. Clear a battlefield of 

shells, shot-down planes, crippled 
tanks. 


The Seabees can do it—will do it 
—and have done it. Moving right in 
with invasion troops, the Seabees 
clear the way for our assault forces 


to move forward. Helping them is 
the best military Motor Transport 
in the world—thousands upon thou- 
sands of trucks and trailers! 


Here at home, trucks and trailers 
equal this tremendous military per- 
formance with flexible Motor Trans- 
port—rushing wartime deliveries de- 
spite too few men, vehicles, tires and 
repair parts. 


GOOD NEWS—NEW CIVILIAN TRAILMOBILES! 


®& Under Government allocations, 
Trailmobile is making civilian trail- 
ers again—to help bring long-due re- 
lief to our over-worked home trans- 


portation system. Several thousand 
Trailmobiles will be produced with 
no let-up in building equipment for 
our Armed Forces. 


THE TRAILER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CINCINNATI 9, OHIO—BERKELEY 2, CALIF. 


TRAILMOBILE B= 


Commercial Trailers for War and Peace ...... The Vital Link in Flexible Transportation 
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first prepared as a doctor's thesis, one 
would suspect it was conceived in a class- 
room. But its youthful scholarship (like 
Bancroft, Nye cannot resist letting his 
readers in on his erudition) does not ob- 
scure the often dramatic story. 

We see Bancroft as a near prodigy, the 
son of a Yankee minister, being groomed 
for the ministry. We see him at Harvard 
and then in Germany, a prodigious work- 
er and a born scholar. We see him throw- 
ing off the ministerial gown, his first and 





Culver 
Bancroft, historian and rebel Brahmin 


greatest act of rebellion, and becoming a 
teacher insistent upon importing to staid 
New England the educational methods 
he learned in Gottingen and Berlin. 


Politician: But Bancroft the scholar 
and teacher is not half as interesting as 
Bancroft the politician. He hobnobbed 
with the riffraff of democracy, plotted and 
schemed, and caused his aristocratic fam- 
ily and wealthy friends to scorn him as a 
renegade. Once he was “in politics” he 
could never escape. 

In 1844 he bolted President Van Buren 
and helped engineer the nomination of 
James K. Polk, the first “dark horse” in 
American history. As the latter’s Secretary 
of the Navy and Acting Secretary of War 
he was up to his ears in the machinations 
of the Mexican War. His reward was the 
post of Minister to Great Britain, where 
he conducted himself with a fine and 
scholarly dignity until the Republicans 
threw him uncerembdniously out of office. 


Historian: While in London, and later 
when Minister to Prussia, Bancroft ran- 
sacked the archives of Europe. Then, for 
many years, rising daily at 5 o'clock, writ- 
ing, revising, dictating, changing, he 


wrote his great “History of the United. 


States from the Discovery of the Amer- 
ican Continent.” Between 1834 and 1874, 
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Split seconds count when an enemy craft 
is sighted. Every lookout brings his binoc- 
ulars to sharp focus and reports the bear- 
ing shown on his Mark V Surface Lookout 
Alidade. From these readings, fire control 
can compute the range, whereupon our 
ships’ guns swing for action. __ 
Alidades were formerly machined by skilled 
labor from then critical metal, but the time 
= when es a had to be 
y step; up. e Navy turned to 
BaxeLiTs plastics—with results that point 
the way to product improvement and pro- 
duction economy for the “lookout men” of 


WHAT THE ALIDADE MEANS 
fo the “Lookout Men" 
of War and Industry 


TRADE-MARK 


industry. The new alidade, molded from 
BAKELITE impact-resistant phenolic mate- 
rials is produced four times faster than its 
predecessor—costs are reduced 50 per cent 
—corrosion is wholly eliminated. 


The success of the alidade was assured 
because designiers, fabricators, and 
Bakelite Plastics Headquarters worked 
together as a co-ordinated team. Sim- 
ilarly, your products can benefit from the 
same teamwork, and from the employment 
of a BAKELITE plastic material with the 
exact properties to meet your individual 
requirements. 


If you have a problem affecting essential 
production, our Development Laboratories 
and technical representatives will be glad 
to work with you. If you are planning for 
the future, write for Booklet 17M. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide ard Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street . New York 17, N. Y. 
lige 
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it reached a total of ten volumes, and in 
1876 he completely rewrote it into six. 

Bancroft was an amazing man. Al- 
though no one reads or cites his work to- 
day, he was the first great, popular Amer- 
ican historian. Because he spent as much 
time in politics as in the study, and be- 
cause over all his doings there hovered 
his great love for the democratic spirit, 
his biography is timely. (GzEorGE Ban- 
CROFT: BRAHMIN REBEL. By Russel B. 
Nye. 352 pages. Knopf. $3.50.) 


ART 
Beautiful or Beastly? 


To a world of ugliness and horror, an 
article in The New York Times Magazine 
.on July 23 put this question: Does the 
artist have the right to picture ugliness 
and horror? Its author, Margaret Cresson, 
sculptor-daughter of the famous sculptor 
Daniel Chester French (“The Minute 
Man at Concord”), said no. Last week 
The Times’s art critic, Edward Alden 
Jewell, butchered Mrs. Cresson’s argu- 
ments one by one. Their debate boiled 
oi to the perennial: Is modern art true 
art 
Mrs. Cresson’s arguments: 

The Dennison Handy a says: C Modernism is ugly. John Doe is unim- 
Wilte ction pressed. “He goes to a fine big art show. 
| Desire dcreerccnesings: What does he find? Back yards and rail- 
‘er Careless Less Has No Excuse road sidings, dark and murky landscapes, 
. rostitutes fixing their garters, bulbous- 
imbed nudes. He can see enough of those 
where he came from. He guesses that art 
isn’t for him. He decides to go to the 

movies instead.” 
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(UNITED ‘DISTRLLERS (OF AMERICA) LTD. 
BALTIMORE, mB. 


@ Critics, dealers, and artists suffer from 
bandwagon hypnotism. “An artist resolves 
to do something weird and different. An- 
other artist is passing by, takes a look, 
and says: ‘I can do that, too.’ Then the 
critics say: “We must look into it.’ And 
the museum trustees say: “We'll give him 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Classic art like Venus of Cyrene... 


Museum of Modern Art 


. .. Shares glory with such moderns as Gauguin’s “Manao Tupapau” (The Specter) 
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Now he’s on his way. The hospital train will take 
him to convalescence close to home and family. 


This hospital on wheels is staffed and equipped to 
. handle his every need on the journey. Through- 
* out, it is flooded with a new kind of light—cool 
__ and glare-free fluorescent. It is easy on the eyes 
: of wounded men. It helps doctors and nurses 
» do their jobs. 


This lighting equipment, like everything lai. 

_ on the hospital train, is the last word. Fixtures 
: and lamps are manufactured by Sylvania, which 
means they are built to one standard—the highest 
| anywhere known. 


Yon for the blessed event 


Whom the new baby looks like will be decided 
under fluorescent — and this softly diffused light 
will rest Mother’s eyes. 


Cool, comfortable fluorescent, with its high 
efficiency and accurate color control, will find 
many uses in the modern postwar hospital. 
And this new kind of Hight is the most eco- 
nomical known. 


Fluorescent light that is engineered to hospital 
needs will be a specialty of Sylvania — pioneer in 
lighting, pacemaker in the fluorescent field. It will, 

of course, be made to Sylvania’s one standard 
— the highest anywhere known. Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 


BUY WAR BONBS 








~SYLVANIA 


ONE STANDARD—THE HIGHEST ANYWHERE KNOWN 

































BIGGER THINGS ARE COMING TO YOUR HOME TOWN 





ENEMY GUNS will soon roll through the streets of the towns and 
i villages of America... 

But they will be headed toward the Village Green, as Trophies 
of War; as monuments dedicated to the part that brave men have 
played in the winning of the War. 

Let America never forget, as it strolls past these Trophies, why 
its brave men went away. 

They went to protect America’s traditional Rights of Man...the 
Privileges of Free Enterprise... Free Competition... Private Initia- 
tive and Freedom of Opportunity for Labor—to protect the Four 
Freedoms of our commercial life as well as the Four Freedoms of 
civil America. ; 

And if the men who will have come home as conquerors return 
to any other conditions they will have lost the war... and the enemy 
gun, standing in your town square, become a symbol of the con- 
quest of American liberty. 

At the Detroit Tap & Tool Company we are all working for the 
day when a captured Nazi trophy will be placed in your home town. 
When this day comes our skill will join the skill and productive 
might of American industry to create a new era of enlightened 
living. Toward this goal let us all—business, labor, everybody—unite 
to hasten this happy day. 


















Send for your free copy of “Threads of Destiny,” a new 
booklet tracing the development of the machine screw 
thread. Please make your request on your company letterhead. 


DETRDIT 


8432 BUTLER AVENUE * DETROIT 11, MICH. 
LET’S ALL KEEP BACKING THE ATTACK -— Buy More Bonds “a” 
















GROUND TAPS * GROUND THREAD HOBS * THREAD GAGES « SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND GAGES 
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a prize or two’.” Modernists claim: “Beau- 
ty is deader than doornails. It’s old stuff, 
sappy, gone down the drain.” 

@ For beauty, look to nature. How about 
the thousands who throng each year to 
Washington to see the cherry blossoms? 

Jewell’s retort: 

@ “Cult of ugliness?” Nonexistent! “When 
I condemn a painted landscape it is not 
because it is dark and murky but rather 
because it strikes me the artist has been 





Museum of Modern Art 
Ultramodern: Brancusi’s “Blond Negress” 


inept . . . for every’ten depressing gallery 
adventures, one may be exhilarating. The 
same situation has doubtless been met 
with in every age.” 

@ “Modern art” is any art, good or bad, 
that reflects the age of its creation. “Such 
art is significant. Only a kind of escapism 
will argue that it should be replaced by 
art with roots dangling in some pleasant 
breeze off Olympus.” . 

@ “For the creative artist ‘conventions’ do 
not exist, although basic art ‘principles’ 
never change . . . I am opposed to the 
academic, whether it be left or right; the 
scrap heap would not be an inappropriate 
repository [for it].” 

@ Cherry blossoms? Why drag them in? 
The artist does not copy nature: His job 
is to interpret life. 


-Rubbish! Hideous!: The Jewell-Cres- 
son set-to was the latest skirmish in a bat- 
tle that has already been fought and won 
many times. Against modernism, consef- 
vative art has always fought a stubbom 
retreat but a retreat nonetheless. Classic 
examples were the Caillebotte bequest 
and the Armory Show. 

A French modernist patron, Gustave 
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Caillebotte, in 1895 left to the nation his 
collection of 65 Impressionist paintings 
by Manet, Monet, Pissarro, Renoir, Cé- 
zanne, Degas, and others. He stipulated 
that the paintings be hung in the Luxem- 
bourg after | his death, and that they be 
moved to the Louvre “when the public was 
ready for them” which Caillebotte de- 
clared.would take “at most twenty years.” 

When the bequest was made known 
academicians were horrified. The wran- 
gling continued for two years, while 
the paintings were kept hidden. Then the 
collection was furtively placed in the 
Luxembourg. The conservative attack was 
vicious: “Decadent . . . miserable . . . 
rubbish!” It was not until 1928 that the 
Caillebotte bequest was transferred to 
the Louvre. 

America got its first big look at the new 
school in 1918 at the famous Armory ex- 
hibit in New York. Critics blew their tops. 
Royal Cortissoz of The New York Herald 
Tribune said primly: “Cézanne never 
quite learned his trade.” The New York 
Times called Matisse: “Pathological! 
Hideous!” But one spectator, the banker 
James Stillman, commented thoughtfully: 
“Something is wrong with the world. And 
these men know it. 

Today paintings by Cézanne, Gauguin, 
and Matisse hang in the Metropolitan 
Museum and other authoritative galleries 
throughout the United States. Mrs. Cres- 
son notwithstanding, Impressionism and 
its more violent successions filter into the 
average man’s routine entertainment, 
from movies to the garish Surrealist dis- 

lays in enone rare windows. As 
Jewell remarked in his Times article: “An 
age gets the art it deserves.” Apparently 
Whistler’s “Mother” will just have to get 
used to testing her dignity alongside a 
“prostitute fixing her garter.” 


Limp Watches on Neckties 


Salvador Dali is now designing men’s 
ties. George McCurrach, partner in the 
New York office of McCurrach Organiza- 
tion, Inc., swank neckwear manufactur- 
ing firm, got the idea about four months 
ago. “Of course, I never understood his 
paintings,” he admits wistfully, “but I 
knew he was just the boy to do it.” Mc- 
Currach visited Dali’s St. Regis suite and 
broached’ the idea. “He was overjoyed,” 
says McCurrach. 

In two months Dali had produced six 
patterns: “Lobster With Telephone,” 
“Soft Watches,” “Busy Lines” (telephone, 
of course), “Conversation Piece” (lips all 
mixed up with a telephone), “The Slug- 
gards” (ants), and “Memory” (inspired 
by Dali's painting “The Persistence of 
Memory,” showing ants swarming over 
limp watches). McCurrach has already 
tap thyo a aa enigeell ry that after 

e involuntary start o: rise, 
ple take it uite calmly. ft Dag Siwe: 

This 600 department stores from 
Hes, though they swentt be releesed #0 the 

won't be rele to the 
public until Sept. 1. 















































TuE old-fashioned phonograph played sweet music in its day. 
But with the advent of the radio, home entertainment took 
on a new significance. 

‘The most significant change in tapered roller bearings in 
recent years is Tyson’s extra rolls—actually thirty percent 
more around the raceway. That’s important. For it’s the rolls 
that carry the load. | ; 

Today users of heavy-duty equipment are amazed at the 
sustained efficiency of these Tyson “‘All-Rolls” Bearings under 
most exacting operating conditions. 


The big name in bearings today is... TYSON! 


TYSON BEARING CORPORATION - MASSILLON, OHIO 
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TODAYS (HEAVY-DUTY BEARING 





| & KEEP ON BUYING WAR. BONDS 


TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 








55 YEARS OF SPECIALIZING 


DISTINCTION 
IN LEATHER 


CORDLEY & HAYES 


449 FQURTH AVE NEW YORK 16 














It’s Different 
and so Thorough 


Lavoris does not depend upon high-powered germicidal agents; but coagulates 
detaches and removes objectionable matter, without injury to delicate tissues. 














Graphic House 
Carmen and Benny jive For the Record 


For (and On) the Record 


A show called For the Record had its 
premiére last week and undoubtedly left 
many a radio sponsor in a fit of envy. 
For the opening half hour (NBC Mon- 
day, 11:30-12 p.m. EWT) was packed 
to the minute with one of the fanciest 


_ collections of talent ever. Mildred Bailey, 


Carmen Miranda, and Perry Como sang, 
Benny Goodman performed with a four- 
teen-piece band and Deems Taylor offered 
whimsical remarks. And all the perform- 
ers worked gratis. 

For the Record is the offspring and 
property of the uncommercial Army Spe- 
cial Services Division. With such combi- 
nations of top-drawer talent it will pro- 
vide a bandstand for V-Discs—the project 


. started in September 1943 to supply 


Overseas servicemen with records cut to 
fit their tastes. 

All V-Discs are cut on a commercial 
basis, but heretofore it has been done 
mostly in recording-studio seclusion. It 
was obvious that big stars would be more 
eager to cooperate if they were given a 
radio audience. Musical sections pf the 
program are recorded, each tailored to fit 
a 12-inch record, and everything else is 
dubbed out. NBC got the show because it 
grabbed first when For the Record was 
offered to three networks. The network 
also got a top-flight program for the 
minor costs of technicians and air time. 


Soap With Sight Effects . 


Can you televise a soap opera? Won't 
housewives have to drop their work to 
follow the show? 

Radio and television experts have ar- 
gued these questions ever since televi- 
sion first threatened the daytime radio 


- domain of soap and cereal makers. Ima 


Phillips, responsible: for the three soap 























No matter who the guest—Mrs. Jones 
brings out her chipped teacup with no em- 
barrassment. On the contrary, with a thrill 
of pride. 

Not very pretty, that chip. But it bears 
witness to the fact that Mrs. Jones has 
her nation’s welfare at heart. 


Mrs. Jones has given up all unnecessary 
spending for the duration. By doing without 
—she is helping to fight inflation. 

Maybe she doesn’t know all the compli- 
cated theories about inflation. But she 
does know that-her government has asked 
her not to spend. . 

So Mrs. Jones is making all the old 
things do . . . not only that teacup. She’s 
wearing her clothes for another year—and 


another. She’s not competing with her : 


neighbors for merchandise of any sort. 

And the dollars she’s not spending now 
are safely put away (and earning interest) 
for the peacetime years ahead. Then those 
dollars will buy things that can’t be had 
for any price today. 

If we all are like Mrs. Jones, there will 
be no inflation with skyrocket prices. If 





we all are like her, dangerous Black Mar- 


The chipped teacup of the PATRIOTIC Mrs. Jones 


kets cannot exist. 


A chipped teacup stands for all that .. ; 
for a sound, secure U.S. A. 





7 RULES FOR PATRIOTIC AMERICANS 
TO REMEMBER EVERY DAY 


1. Buy only what you absolutely need. Make 
the article you have last longer by proper 
care. Avoid waste. 


2. Pay no more than ceiling prices. Buy ra- 
tioned goods only by exchanging stamps. 


(Rationing and prices are for your 
protection.) 

3. Pay willingly yd taxes that your country 
needs. (They are the cheapest way of paying 
for the war.) 

4. Pay off your old debts—avoid making new 
ones. 


8. Don’t ask more money for the guods you 
sell or for the work you do. Higher prices 
come out of everybody’s pocket —including 


yours. 
6. Establish and maintain a savings HeLP 


account; maintain adequate life in- 
surance. 


7.Buyallthe WarBonds 
you can—and hold ’em! 











Use it up... Wear it out... Make it do...Or do without 


A United States Wer message prepared by the Wer Advertising Council, approved by the Office of Wer 
information; ond contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Experienced travelers bound 
for New York know that all 
roads lead to The Taft—a 
great modern hotel offering 
the most in convenience and 
comfort; with rates so low 
thattheymeanreal economy! 
2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 


TAFT 
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operas on the General Mills Gold Medal 
Hour (NBC, Monday-Friday, 2-3 p.m., 
EWT), claims she has the solution. 

The experiment started two months 
ago. Miss Phillips then resurrected her 
Woman in White and switched the time 
of Today’s Children and Guiding Light 
so that her three Gold Medal programs 
formed an interlocking, consecutive 45 
minutes of melodrama, with fifteen min- 
utes of music or food hints tacked on at 
the end. She used characters interchange- 
ably on the three serials. 

Miss Phillips next set out to make the 
production as interesting to see as to 
hear. During the broadcast, a studio au- 
dience watched Bertha Schultz of To- 
day’s Children fight a murder charge on 
a stage set with a jury box, witness stand, 
and microphones. The cast memorized 
scripts and followed the best television 
technique. 

Then NBC surveyed 200,000 unseeing 
listeners and 15,000 of the studio audi- 
ences. The housewife who only listened 
found the serials improved in both writ- 
ing and acting. Those polled at the studio 
said they were glad to see in the flesh 
the characters they were used to glamor- 
izing in imagination. 

Early this fall, the three serials will 
probably be presented in one of the big 
theaters in Chicago (home of most soap 
operas). If—as is expected—the large au- 
dience is as appreciative as the smaller 
studio audience, Miss Phillips and NBC 
will be sure they have found the solu- 
tion to the problem: a show to which 
America’s housewife can listen continu- 
ally and can watch or go on with her 
dish-washing as she pleases. 
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Roscoe Karns at the “School for Brides” with the student body. beautiful 


— 


Sex Falls Flat 


Broadway’s 1944-45 theater season of. 
ficially opened last week with two ys. 
In both sex leered determinedly an was 
soundly slapped in the See for = m pete’ 
The first was a tedious, ttle bed- 
room farce called “School ty Brides,” 
The second—an important occasion be. 
cause it brought Mae West back to her. 
old haunts—in her own play about Rus- 


-sia’s Catherine the Great—was equally; 


tasteless and, ultimately, as boring. 


Not So Funny: While “School for 
Brides” apparently raised the tempera- 
ture of a number of theatergoers in Chi-’ 
cago and points West, it opened in New 
York to an airconditioned silence inter- 


Tupted chiefly by the thud of old gags 


and single entendres. As an anodyne for; 
the current hot spell, this farce offers 
some dozen or so able-bodied girls jig- 
gling self-consciously across stage in 
swéaters, bathing suits, pajamas, and sim- 
ilar items. But what with the imported” 
humor and the local humidity, this, 
shouldn’t be enough to pack the Royale: 
Theater’s balcony. 

Frank Gill Jr. and George Carleton 
Brown have been led astray by the 
highly publicized marital escapades of a 
character they identify as one Frederick 
M. Hasty, a multi-married playboy whose 
wives are here tonight and gone tomor- 
row with a reasonable share of his un- 
limited bankroll. The rising curtain dis- 
covers this middle-aged wolf on the war- 
path in search of a seventh and more 











Mae with the same old subject 


amenable helpmeet, meanwhile playing | 


backer and potential customer to a mod- 
els’ agency hastily transformed into a 
school for brides. 

There are other ramifications to this 
one-track plot, but all of -them return to 
the bedroom and to the bed, which holds 
a large number of people all told, though 
only one at a time. 


Not So Great: Aware:that the idea of 
casting Mae West as Russia’s amorous 
ruler should be a sound theatrical enter- 
prise, Michael Todd spent big money on 
his production. The result was mostly 
spectacle: a good cast that includes 55 
stalwart males to keep Catherine busy; 
Howard Bay’s splendid settings for the 
barbaric eighteenth-century court; and a 
warehouse full of attractive costumes. _ 

In the beginning, “Catherine Was 
Great” sounds off as an earthy, rowdy 
burlesque of Catherine’s love life as in- 
terpreted by a woman whose name is 
synonymous with sex and whose quali 
fications prompted GI Joes to name a life 
preserver after her. Historians are unani- 
mous on Catherine’s interest in the o 
posite sex, and Mae West is indefatigable 
in the time allotted her; but after her first 
half-dozen encounters with. guardsmen 
and “solid, sensational” peasants, the 
star's “come-up-and-see-me-some-time” 
cantralto proves less than exciting. 

-Much of the play suns to pointless 
: dialogue devoted to the lady’s daytime, 
J* intellectual side. And in its misguided 
‘B™Moments as_ cloak-and-sword drama, 

atherine” leans more to swish than 
1) buckle. - 2 . . 
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MACMILLAN 


RING-FREE 


MOTOR OIL 


Buy King-Free 
where you 
see this sign 


PURE PREMIUM QUALITY 35€ A QUART 


Sold in important cities of the Western Hemisphere 
Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 


MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORPORATION, —50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y.; 626.S, Michigan 
Avenve, Chicago 5, I11.; 530 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif.; Copyright 1944, Mecmilien Petroleum Corporstion 














no-OX-1b 
protects more things 
against moisture 


damage 


Twenty-six years ago a Dearborn 
chemist y ter NO-OX-ID to pre- 
vent rust on ball bearings. A short 
time later NO-OX-IDized Wrappers 
were perfected, offering the ultimate 
in protection for pipe lines laid in ex- 
tremely corrosive soils. 

As the years passed, devel ts 
and variations of these NO-OX-ID 
rust preventives have made the word 
synonymous with protection against 
corrosion of metal structures, military 
equipment, stored materials, and for 

and equipment in transit ... by 
fend, sea, or air. 
_ Specify NO-OX-ID ... the original 
time-tested rust preventive. 
Dearborn Chemical Company 
NO-OX-:ID Division 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Itt. 











*,_ RUST PREVEMTIVE 


“100. 





Newswerx, Avcust 14, 194 
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~ What Every Woman Should Know 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


M arguerite Le Hand would have 
been amused and startled, had anyone 
attributed statesmanship to her. She 
had little concern with ideologies. She 
chased no sociological rainbows. Poli- 
tics, public life and government, to 
her, were people in their relations with 
each other. But as she applied this 
simple formula to great affairs of state, 
over many years at Albany and Wash- 
ington, her influence was vastly greater 
than that of most of those who believe 
they are statesmen. 

She remembered people and was 
grateful to them for such services as 
they had rendered her boss. Hundreds 
of people kept their contacts with the 
President almost solely through “Mis- 
sy.” But this was not her major service. 
She knew by intuition that almost 
everybody favors reform, if the mood 


in which it is "asa is calm and © 


reasonable. Reformers too often pre- 
sent their case as if an embattled world 
stood against it. Hence, speeches or 
state papers advocating reforms bristle 
with so much denunciation that most 
people resent even reasonable pro- 
posals. Her immense influence on those 
with whom she worked was in the di- 
rection of seeing that the “lesson” was 
“more kindly.” Her quiet observation 
to the President that a sharp passage 
“doesn’t sound like you” smoothed 
many a ruffled front. 

“Missy” well knew the point Ruth 
Hanna Simms once gave one of my 
classes of college women. Asked to ex- 
press briefly what it takes to be suc- 
cessful in politics, Mrs. Simms, a wom- 
an whose father was the greatest 
leader of his time, whose husband was 
a United States senator and who, her- 
self, served in Congress, answered, 
“good manners.” 

Which suggests a problem which 
every political candidate faces—the 
problem of appealing for women’s 
votes. There are two schools of thought 
on that subject. The first holds that 
political appeals and speeches must be 
divided between those addressed to 


- women and those addressed to men. 


It would separate public questions, 
like a store, into women’s and men’s 
departments. Speeches to women 
would deal with butter and egg prices, 

ith terrifying sidelights on laws for 
prenatal care and personality clinics. 
This theory of itics would have 


“women speakers for women and men 
speakers for men. The two recent con- 
ventions gave expression to this idea, 
They featured Clare Boothe Luce 
versus Helen Gahagan Douglas. Glam- 
or versus glamor. Politics, with a fringe 
on top. 

A better theory of politics would ap- 
peal to all citizens, on the assumption 
that both sexes are concerned with the 
same issues. It is based on the proposi- 
tion that women want no political ap- 
peals directed at them, as women. It 
holds that neither Mrs. Luce nor Mrs, 
Douglas won any women’s votes for 
their parties. It rests on the plain fact 
that political styles know no sex. Mr. 
Roosevelt has always operated on this 
principle, and his success in vote-get- 
ting is pretty good evidence of its 
wisdom. 


The objection to the first theory 
is that women, in general, resent a 
litical appeal based on a belief that 
they are interested only in highly spe- 
cialized questions. They resent the 
suggestion that. they are concerned 
solely with the help they can get from 
government. They don’t want to be 
isolated on a paternalistic island. They 
work, produce and pay taxes.’ They, 
too, are concerned. with liberty, law, 
security, public order, justice and good 
government. 

If, perchance, women seem to be 
interested in things of little concern to 
men, it might be well for men to con- 
sider that women may thus be show- 
ing the results of more education 
and a livelier sense of values. It may 
be evidence of concern with more, 
rather than less of the substance of 
politics, since politics touches every 
human interest. This may hurt men’s 
conceit, but it will help their under- 
standing. 

Marguerite Le Hand saw no po- 
litical distinctions between men and 
women. She dealt with people, as peo- 
ple, revealing amazing skill in under- 
standing them. Nor was her influence 
of that “indirect” type about which we 
heard so much when equal suffrage 
was being debated. Her influence was 
direct, personal and wholesome. Her 
principles of politics, which : were 
rooted in eternal verities, deserve a 
great deal of attention from both men 
and women. 


























you" pardon us for our pardon- 
able pride in SCHENLEY Reserve 
when you yourself sample its bright- 
as-the-sun. smooth-as-a-breeze flavor. 
That light. clean freshness will call to 
mind the sunny friendliness of a per- 


fect morning. With your second sip 








SI 


Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City. 86 proof — sixty per cent neutral spirits distilled from fruit and grains. 


MELLOW AND LIGHT As 0 Cc 
p PERFECT — 


who BUY and HOLD WAR BONDS! 


and here cs Vhe Sunny-Morning Taste of Schenley Reserve 


you'll join the thousands of Ameri- 
cans whose first-choice whiskey is 
SCHENLEY Reserve. If you want to see 
how much extra enjoyment true genius 
in blending can add to a whiskey, 
youll want to be among those who 


know SCHENLEY Reserve. 





They also serve, 


BLENDED 


CICWE 



















THEY NEED YOUR 
HELP DOWN ON 
THE FARM 


Yow’re in the fight, too 
—when you help to har- 
vest our vital farm crops. 
See your local U. S. Em- 
ployment Service .. . 
and spend your spare 
time down on the farm 
—for Victory! 
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SCHENLEY 


HESEIVE 


WHISKEY 











Even the fine teeth of a comb 
made of Monsanto CEREX 
(top) do not warp or twist 
after prolonged boiling. A comb 
made of ordinary thermoplastic 
(below) is almost shapeless after 
an equal period in boiling water. 











Announcing CEREX. - 


the new wartime plastic 
with a peacetime future 


Now comes CEREX . . . born of the demands by the 
war program for an utterly new and different type . 
of heat resistant plastics material. This newest prod- 
uct of Monsanto research does the “‘couldn’t be done’’ 
that heretofore has barred thermoplastics from hun- 
dreds of uses... it stands up under temperatures 
high enough to boil water. 


Make note of the name... Monsanto CEREX. For, 
come the peace, you will hear much of it. This new 
heat resisting, acid resisting, water resisting material 
will open new fields of usefulness whére thermo- 
plastics never have been able to serve before. More 
than 300 postwar uses already have been listed. 


Today, Monsanto CEREX goes exclusively into 
military equipment. But tomorrow, it can serve in 
countless products that must be subjected to dry 
heat or must be washed or sterilized in 
boiling water or steam—dishware, 
kitchen utensils, surgical instruments, 
electronic parts, plumbing equipment 


MONSANTO and hundreds of other articles. 


MoNSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CHEMICALS “ PLASTICS St. Louis 4 
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